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Export 


HEN a Cabinet Minister finds himself in the 

difficult position of having to make a speech on 
a subject of urgent public importance on which His 
Majesty’s Government has nothing to say, he has two 
alternative courses of action open to him. One is to take 
one or two little scraps of administrative action and dress 
them up as major decisions of policy. The other is to 
indulge in generalised moral exhortation to the public 
to cultivate a new spirit, to eschew selfish contriving, 
to be up and doing, and generally to relieve the Govern- 
ment of its awkward responsibilities. When Lord Woolton 
spoke at Bristol on Saturday last on the subject of exports 
and industrial policy, he found himself in just such an 
awkward fix and he decided to play safe: he chose both 
alternatives at once. There were the titbits: the limit for 
€xport credit guarantees is ‘to be raised from £75 to 
£200 million (by not much more, in fact, than the 
tisé in prices); 800 applications for licences to make 
Prototypes for post-war models have been approved and 
1,512 business men have been allowed to go abroad ; 
the Government is making studies of overseas markets. 
And there were also the customary beatitudes—the spirit 
of adventure . . . unity of purpose . . . combined opera- 
Uons ... initiative. . . enterprise. It is all a l:ttle remin:scent 
of the time when Lord Baldwin tried to win a General 
Election on the double ground that he could be trusted 


or Die 


and that there was an increase in the production of 
broccoli in Cornwall. 

So many problems are nowadays described (and 
rightly) as crucial and urgent that it is difficult to estab- 
lish an order of precedence in the public mind. Yet if 
there is one matter which, second only to victory, should 
be regarded as vital to the future welfare of the British 
community it is the restoration of international trade. Un- 
fortunately, it is currently the fashion among one school 
of economists to cast some doubt on what should be 
beyond question. Their argument derives largely from the 
fact that dry cargo imports into the United Kingdom, 
which were 55 million tons a year before the war, have 
been successfully reduced to less than 23 million tons in 
1942 and to not much more than 25 million tons in 
1944. If this large reduction could be achieved at the 
same time as a great expansion in almost all forms oi 
industrial activity, surely, it is argued, the country could 
get along even in peacetime with fewer imports than it 
had before the war—not perhaps with a saving of 60 per 
cent as in wartime, but with a saving of 30 per cent? 

This argument is wholly fallacious. Of the total reduc- 
tion in imports, over 10 million tons is accounted for by 
timber, wood pulp and paper alone. If the country is to 
have a building programme and a free press, these imports 
will have to be restored. But in any case weight is the 
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wrong criterion for peacetime, when the limiting factor on 
British imports is the ability to pay for them, and 
the right way to add up the various categories of 
goods is theréfore by their value rather than their 
weight. If wartime imports are listed by their values, 
but in such a way as to ignore mere changes of 
price-level (that is, in technical terms, if they are 
valued throughout at 1935 prices), then the aggregate 
im 1943 is discovered to be as much as 79 per 
cent of the pre-war figure, even after munitions are ex- 
cluded. With all the restrictions and shortages of war- 
time, it proved possible to dispense with only 21 per cent 
of the pre-war imports. When the timber and paper are 
restored, when citrus fruit is once more imported, when 
the other necessary relaxations of returning peace are 
carried out, it is doubtful whether the country will find 
it possible to dispense with more than one-tenth of its 
pre-war imports. Broadly speaking, there are no unneces- 


sary imports. 
* 


There is no escape from the necessity of finding means 
to import as much as before. Any failure will lead to 
permanent restrict ons on a wide range of activities. More- 
over, it so happens that a restriction of imports would 
hurt precisely those forms of consumption that it 
is the object of public policy to encourage. Lord Keynes 
once remarked that in this country the poor lived on 
imports and the rich lived on the poor. A very large part 
of the consumption of the well-to-do consists, directly or 
indirectly, of British labour, and would not necessarily be 
affected by a breakdown in imports. It is the basic con- 
sumpt'on of the masses of the people that would be pre- 
judiced. Cheap imported food might, in a long time and 
with great effort, be partly replaced by home-grown food 
—though at a higher cost. Lack of raw materials would 
inescapably limit the activity of industry. Nothing else, in 
fact, could do so much damage at once to the three ideals 
of a higher standard of living, full employment and greater 
equality in welfare. 

The Government is certainly aware of the problem 
and has frequently given expression to its concern, not 
least in the White Paper on Employment Policy. But to 
judge by all the available indications, the Government 
has not decided upon any specific means of meeting its 
responsibilities in the matter. It may have a policy for 
exports, but if so it is being kept under lock and key. 
Not long ago one of the most important industries in the 
country found itself, for the first time in many years, 
with a little of its product to spare after meeting all war 
requirements and therefore in a position to make a first 
beginning with the restoration of its export trade. It sought 
guidance on whether this would be welcome to the 
authorities ; on whether exports in finished or unfinished 
form were best, and to which countries ; and on the foreign 
exchange considerations. It was told, in substance, to find 
its own answers. The Government is apparently disposed 
to think that its duty is done when it has lifted the export 
prohibitions, as has recently happened (to take one 
example) with cutlery. For the rest, as Lord Woolton 
said, it is for industry to take the initiative. Laisser faire 
is re-enthroned in this province of economic policy, how- 
ever rigorously it may still be banned from the rest. 

Like most economic problems of the transition from 
war to peace, the prob'em of exports divides itself into 
two sharply contrasting phases, those of the short run, 
when there will be a universal seller’s market, and of the 
longer years thereafter. In the short run there will be little 
difficulty in selling goods either at home or abroad. The 
difficulties will all be those of supply. When he is free to 
choose between them, almost any manufacturer will prefer 
to sell in the home market, where turnover is much quicker 
and there are fewer annoyances of language, shipping, 
credit and trade. The duty of the Government in this 
period is to restrain those industries which are most 
important for the development of the export trade (by no 
means always those to which the export trade is most 
important) from too exclusive an attendance to the 
clamorous demands of the consumer on the doorstep. 

For this task, the mere removal of prohibitions is almost 
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useless, and even the grant of priorities for labour ang 
materials is a very weak weapon. One of the clearest lessons 
of the war is that the according of priorities is Lkely to be 
ineffective, unless it is reinforced by a much more compre- 
hensive machinery of allocation. A priority for materials 
for export will not work unless there is a demand for 
materials for export, and the home market may well be 
so attractive that there will not be an adequate spontaneous 
willingness to ask for materials or labour for supplying 
foreign markets. What is needed for exports in this transi. 
tion phase is, therefore, much the same as what was needed 
during the transition from peace to war—a job of mobilisa- 
tion, of creating the demand to which the supply can be 
made to respond. A total of visible exports 50 per cent 
larger than before the war will require between one-fifth 
and one-quarter of the output of industry ; it is a smaller 
task than the war programme, but not so much smaller 
as to be of a different kind. The Government can best 
discharge its responsibility by drawing up, at least in 
outline, a programme of exports for these first few years. 
by seeing that the necessary productive capac:ty is allocated 
to it, and—only thirdly and consequentially—seeing that 
the firms concerned have an effective pr‘ority for labour 
and materials. It is a job on the lines to which the supply 
departments have become accustomed ; where it differs 
from their wartime tasks it is smaller and, on the whole. 
easier. 
x 


In the longer run, when the world-wide insistence of 
demand disappears and sellers once more find the com- 
petitive going hard, the picture changes. Since, by defini- 
tion, there will no longer be universal scarcities, the 
machinery of priority and allocation will no longer work. 
Then, in fact, will be the time to hand the job more 
completely back to private enterprise. But that does not 
mean that there will be no need for Government leader- 
ship and assistance, or that there will be no points of 
general policy emerging which only the Government can 
settle. For example, it is already clear that the dominant 
factor will be the price of British goods relatively to those 
of other nations. British costs and prices were high before 
the war, and they are much higher now. British labour has 
grown accustomed to a standard of living that it was hard 
to justify by its comparative productivity even before the 
war when it was sustained by the overseas income and 
other invisible exports of the country. Moreover, British 
incustry has reinforced this tendency by its addition to 
restrictive practices and high margins. During the war, 
ideas about standards of living have perceptibly risen, 
cartelism has been strengthened, and the country’s com- 
petitive posit:on has worsened. It is at least probable that, 
uN-ess Corrective steps are taken, British goods will again 
be expensive in the world’s markets. 


‘What is it proposed to do about this? Exchange depreci- 
at.on is a game that many can play. Schacht!an strong-arm 
tactics, exploiting the attractiveness of the British market 
to force expensive British goods on those countries that 
sell here, will work only until the victims find means of 
escaping. Open export subsidies would give rise to a 
world-wide outcry and world-wide retaliation. Indirect 
subsidies—the cartels recouping their export losses out of 
higher prices to the British consumer—are even more 
obnoxious. There is only one permanent solution—through 
such a great increase in productive efficiency as_ will 
reconcile high wages with low selling prices. | 


Thus the export cris’s lead’ back, as almost all economic 
arguments do, to the basic economic problem of the day— 
the economic efficiency of the productive machinery of 
the country. This is fundamental to all the fine dreams 
that are now so much in the public mind. On many issues, 
action is the result of deadlock in the Cabinet between 
Right and Left. But on this, the representatives in the 
Government of Big Business and of the Trade Un‘ons 
are at one in blocking any approach to action, even of the 
timidest. An. informed’ public opinion has removed 


mountains of obstruction before now. It will be badly 
needed in the months to come if the country is not to live 
indefinitely under the threat of a siege economy. 
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The Owners’ 


N May, 1944, the Mining Association appointed Mr 
Nt Robert Foot as their chairman, and asked him to 


prepare a report on the future of the coal industry, because 


they wanted the impact of a fresh mind on problems 
ghich had grown sick and stale. Mr Foot, after touring 
the coalfields and studying the history of the industry 
during the last twenty-five years, has now producéd his 
plan. It is a personal report, committing no one but the 
quthor, and the owners are being asked to reach a decision 
about it within the next few months. Mr Foot certainly 
shows a welcome change from the attitude of mind so 
afien associated with mine-owners ; he does not indulge 
in recrimination, he does not seek to blame all the 
industry’s troubles on the miners, for whom he has a warm 
sympathy. It is an honest attempt by an honest man 
to solve a difficult problem and the fact that it in no way 
solves the problem does not detract from the sincerity 
of the attempt. Mr Foot is a natural optimist, and he 
believes that, with good will on both sides, the industry 
can regain prosperity. ; 
If the owners and the men’s leaders could really sit 
round a table and discuss matters as if they were partners 


ina joint enterprise, it might easily make all the 
difference in the world, 


he writes, and much of his report is devoted to appeals 
for co-operation. Indeed, it might be described as a 
sermon, with the text chosen from the Book of Samuel, 
though the music of Sankey has been rejected. 

There is much in Mr Foot’s report. which will be 
generally accepted, and has been accepted before by the 
countless commissions and committees which have investi- 
gated the coal problem. The twenty principles for the 
organisation, operation and standards of the industry, 
upon which the report is based, are unexceptionable and 
many of its proposals are constructive. No one, for 
example, will dispute Mr Foot’s definition of the threefold 
problem confronting the industry as being to give the 
miner continuity of employment and a good standard of 
living, to give capital a reasonable return and to give the 
consumer full supplies of coal at an economic price. From 
the three sides he asks for flexibility, enterprise and 
patience respectively. The kernel of the problem, he 
states, is that “ wages should stay high, but the only way 
in which high wages can be supported permanently is by 
increasing the output and reducing the price.” 

_ The central thesis of Mr Foot’s report is that the 
industry must be organised on the basis of National 
Service (the verv phrase that was used in the Government’s 
White Paper of June, 1942) and that the colliery owners 
must accept their responsibilities in the sense of trustee- 


\ ar-time conditions have proved the advantages 


of appointing the “ Royal Exchange” as Executor 


and Trustee under a Will. This 


permanent and expert administration and can 


be associated with a private. co-trustee. 


Plan for Coal 


ship, taking a national, and not a local or sectional, view. 
The coal itself, as he points out, now belongs to the state, 
and the colliery owners should regard themselves as the 
nation’s tenants. Mr Foot rejects outright, as was to be 
expected, any form of state control or ownership of the 
mines, and urges instead self-government for the industry. 
He is strongly critical of the present form of Government 
control, and hopes that it will be “liquidated” at the 
earliest opportunity and the full authority restored to 
managements. 

Mr Foot is a firm believer in private enterprise and 
maintains that mining, more than any other industry, 
offers scope for individual initiative. He argues that for 
an industry to be run on the basis of national service does 
not im the least conflict with its remaining in private 
ownership and control. This is perfectly true. But it does 
not follow that every privately-owned industry is so con- 
ducted as to serve the public interest, and past experience 
provides plenty of occasion for doubting whether there is 
likely to be, in the particular case of the coal industry, such 
a confluence of public and private interest as Mr Foot 
supposes. He argues that the present owners can be trusted 
with control “provided they are prepared to accept the 
drastic kind of reorganisation which I feel the difficulties 
and seriousness of the present situation make imperative.” 
But are they? They have in the past been given abundant 
opportunities for reorganisation and are indeed under a 
pledge to effect it. But the results have been of the smallest, 
and wartime experience has reinforced the view that some 
external catalyst is needed, It is no answer to argue, as Mr 
Foot does, that the difficulties of the industry during the 
interwar period were not its own fault, but were due to 
circumstances outside its control. Qui s’excuse, s’accuse. 
Even if the industry were completely free from outside 
intervention, it would still be at the mercy of external 
economic factors, and whether through bad luck or bad 
management, it is apparently helpless to put its own house 
in order. Mr Foot is very critical of the Labour Party and 
the miners’ leaders who have harped on nationalisation 
as the only salvation for the industry and made capital 
out of its misfortunes. It is true that there has been a 
lot of loose talk on the Left about nationalisation, without 
any attempt to discover what its consequences would be ; 
but political capital can equally be made out of the dogmas 
of private enterprise. To make a moral issue of ownership, 
on either side, is beside the point ; what matters is not 
so much who owns the coal industry as how it is operated. 
Mr Foot bases his case largely on psychological argu- 
ments. But when it comes to. psychological arguments, 
there is no doubt that the miners have got the greater 
weight on their side. 
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This does not mean that Mr Foot neglects the technical 
side. On the contrary, he agrees that “ output per man- 
shift is the ultimate test” and that concentrated efforts to 
raise it must be made, That “the industry should be 
brought to and progressively maintained in the highest 
state of efficiency” is one of his basic principles. He 
puts forward proposais for making the best possible tech- 
nical advice available throughout the industry, for survey- 
ing each individual undertaking with a view to improving 
its performance, and for the introduction of modern 
methods of labour management. All these are vitally neces- 
sary ; but the question that is before the public—and which 
Mr Foot doeg not convincingly answer—is whether, with- 
out a drastic reorganisation of the financial and economic 
structure of the industry, any real technical progress can 
be achieved by such methods alone. 


* 


The basic problem of the industry is a matter of coal- 
getting. But Mr Foot, equally with the Labour Party, seems 
to approach it mainly as a matter of committee-forming. 
The main proposal in his report concerns the establishment 
of a Central Coal Board. This Board would consist of 
fifteen members, in addition to a full-time Chairman, who 
would be appointed by the Mining Association. It would be 

drawn entirely from within the industry and should be com- 


posed of men of high standing and good reputation . . . who 
can be relied upon to approach their responsibilities in a 


statesmanlike way. 
It is implied in this proposal, though not explicitly 
stated, that appointments would be made by the Mining 
Association, and wouid be confined to colliery owners, with 
the exception of two members, who are to have started life 
in the pit and worked their way up. There would be no 
representatives of the Government, of the miners’ un‘on, 
or of consuming interests, Though the miners would be 
kept informed and consulted through their national, dis- 
trict and pit consultation machinery, they would not be 
allowed any decisive vo'ce in the policy or conduct of the 
industry. The same procedure would be followed in the 
District Boards. 

The Central Board would work according to a definite 
constitution, provided presumably by the Mining Associa- 
tion, for Mr Foot explicitly states that he is not proposing 
any new statutory measures. The Board would prepare 
detailed annual reports to the Minister of Fuel for pre- 
sentation to the Government and Parliament, and this, 
it would appear; would be the limit of its responsibility to 
Parliament. Each colliery undertaking would retain its 
autonomy, but would be generally responsible to the 
Board, which would co-ordinate their activities. The Board 
would have power to provide any capital needed for 
modernisation and equipment, to raise or to guarantee 
loans, and to give any security over and above that which 
could be provided by any individual undertaking. It would 
be responsible for deciding on the basis of the district 
surveys which pits should be helped financially and which 
pits should be closed, though this step should not be taken 
until proper arrangements had been made for the absorp- 
tion of the miners elsewhere. The Board would be em- 
powered to raise a levy on the industry for meeting the 
cost of its schemes. 

The Board would be generally responsible for selling 
arrangements in the industry, and with the aim of 
eliminating “ inter-district and inter-colliery competition ” 
Mr Foot suggests the continuation of the district distribu- 
tion schemes set up under the 1930 Act, with a national 
organisation for exports. Anticipating criticism that this 
might lead to “some anti-consumer monopoly and so- 
called cartel” he points out that this has been Govern- 
ment policy for fourteen years and that even if price com- 
petition were eliminated, competition in quality would 
be retained. This somewhat disingenuous argument will 
not allay anxiety about the creation of a monopolistic 
selling organisat‘on, with powers to fix prices. If prices 
are to be fixed, they should be fixed by an impartial body 
and not by the industry itself. Moreover, one of the 
effects of the quota sales system introduced in 1930 was 
to place a premium on inefficiency. 

One of Mr. Foot’s guiding principles is “ the closer 
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integration of the industry ” and he agrees that, in theory, 
the number of undertakings should be reduced. He admits 
that the total of 40 to 50 undertakings, estimated by the 
Tory Reform Committee as the ultimate goal, might be 
desirable. But he does not go so far as the Tory keform 
Committee in advocating compulsory amalgamations o; 
in proposing a time-limit during which the owners would 
have to put their intentions into effect. In fact he flatly 
rejects the idea of compulsory amalgamation as imprac- 
ticable and likely to do 

incalculable harm and to delay rather than expedite 

greater efficiency. 

Instead, he hopes that amalgamations will come about 
naturally and by agreement, though he provides for com- 
pulsion to be exercised by the Coal Commission whete 
an undertaking fails, or is unable, to conform with the 
decisions of the Central Board. It is true, as he points out, 
that the mere size of an undertaking is not necessarily 
the criterion of efficiency—there are many small efficiently 
managed undertakings in this country. But it is equally 
true that without a complete community of financial 
interest among the pits of a district, any technical 
rationalisation of production is next to imposs:ble. 

Mr Foot’s desire to improve the miners’ conditions and 
standards of living is wholly laudable. He was struck dur- 
ing his tour by the inadequate housing and dismal aspect 
of many mining villages, and he was continually reminded 
of the reluctance of colliers to send their sons down the 
pits, while nearly all the Bevin boys he met told him that 
they wanted to leave as soon as possible. His aims are 
that the wages of underground workers should be main- 
tained at a level which will give them “pride of place 
amongst industrial worker's” and so to impfove the 
facilities for education and training that every entrant to 
the industry, whatever his background, should have an 
opportunity, “if he has character, guts and ability” to 
rise to the highest place in the industry. In other words, 
every pit boy should have a director’s cheque-book in his 
knapsack. The miners will no doubt welcome Mr Foot’s 
proposals on wages and welfare, but it is doubtful whether 


they would be satisfied with a scheme which gave them | 


so little direct responsibility for the industry, much less, 
indeed, than they have had under the wartime control 
scheme, which is based on tripartite responsibility of 
Government, owners and miners. 


* 


But all these reforms will cost a great deal of money, 
and Mr Foot is remarkably uncommunicative on the 
subject of finance. He admits that large-scale modern- 
isation and mechanisation will have to take place, though 
he does not commit himself to any figure for capital 
expenditure ; he wants the miner to have high wages, the 
owner to have fair profits ; and he wants these things 
without increasing the price of coal to industrial and 
domestic users. The report assumes that the Central Board 
will be able to raise sufficient capital without : 
to the Government, and that where the volume of private 
investment is not sufficient, the gap can be covered by 4 
levy on the industry. How can this be done without 
increasing the price of coal? With increases in wages and 
operating costs, the price of coal has approximately 
doubled since the war began, and the Coal Charges 
Account has added 12s. per ton to the price of coal, for 
strictly wartime purposes, without any expenditure on 
development work. Mr Foot would abolish the Coal 
Charges Account, but his own levy might be almost as 
heavy if his Central Board was to do as much as he wants 
it to do. This would be a direct addition to the price of 
coal. What is perhaps more important, it would continue 
the vicious principle of laying the expense of reforming 
the industry on the costs of production of the efficient 
mines. 

For all his good intentions and for all his condemnation 
of the present system of private responsibility and official 
control, it is difficult to resist the conclusion that Mr 
Foot’s scheme would result in almost precisely the present 
state of affairs. There would be no effective movement 
towards closer integration—for at this time of day it 15 
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simply impossible to believe that voluntary methods plus 
an seer to the Coal Commission will achieve sepiliag, 
There would be no drastic re-equipment—because the 
capital does not exist within the industry and cannot be 
raised on market terms. There would be no improvement 
in the labour position—because the men would regard 
the scheme as reactionary. All that would exist would be 
a certain amount of subsidising poor pits, the subsidy to 
be derived in part from the good pits, but mainly from 
the consumer by means of a monopolistic selling organisa- 
tion. This would differ from the present state of affairs 
only by the fact that it would be operated entirely by the 
mine-owners without any Government control—and also, 
no doubt, by the fact that there would be a formal pro- 
clamation of Nat:onal Service. 
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The plain truth is that the industry is past self-help. 
To say tnis is not, of course, to plead for nationalisation 
as usually envisaged. To do what the Labour Party and 
the miners’ union want would make matters rather worse 
than Mr Foot’s proposals. The outlines of a technical and 
non-political solution have on more than one occasion 
been discussed in Zhe Economist, and this is not the 
place to repeat them. But it is the place to insist that only 
one fact has been clearly established by Mr Foot’s report: 
that neither the owners nor the miners can put the 
industry on its feet, neither separately nor together. The 
state, the Government, the public, will have to abandon 
the role of neutral ump:re and evolve their own plan. They 
should have done so twenty-five years ago ; and if they do 
not want to be altogether too late they will have to hurry. 


Middle Eastern Unity 


HE war has receded a long way from the Middle East 

and on every side there are signs of preparation for 
the coming peace. ‘The Arab states have met together in 
preliminary conference to discuss the establishment of 
an Arab League. The Middle East Supply Centre has 
virtually ceased its control over imports and exports. Its 
American co-director, Mr James Landis, has returned to 
America. A number of American business delegations are 
touring the Middle East to establish contacts for post- 
war trade. Business men and commerc:al delegations from 
Egypt and Turkey have gone to the United States. From 
the British side, however, there is so far not very much 
evidence of a new orientation. 

Yet the area is vital to British interests. There is no 
question of a British withdrawal after the war. On the 
other hand Middle Eastern problems are such that a 
policy of drift would carry Britain to nothing but disaster. 
The old tutelary and mandatory relationship will not last 
on its own momentum. Self-government for Palestine can- 
not be postponed indefinitely. In Egypt, nationalism has 
risen t0. a marked degree during the war and is causing 
the local British community some anxiety. The other 
Arab countries are likely to conform to the same pattern. 
Either the association of Britain with the Middle East 
must seem to the advantage of the states involved or it 
will lead to friction and deadlock and dangerous possi- 
bilities of conflict with other Great Powers. 

There is no reason why Great Britain should not 
succeed in establishing a new relat‘onship. There is no 
fundamental clash of interest. Britain is powerful enough 
to support the security of smaller nations, not powerful 
enough to threaten it. The political need of the Middle 
East—unity—and its economic need—industrial develop- 
ment and rising living standards—are aims which this 
country can both applaud and help to achieve. The two 
ams are really inseparable. If Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Pales- 
tne, Transjordan, Saudi Arabia, Egypt and the Yemen are 
‘0 pursue their prosperity in division and competition, 
the result will be a repetition of such pre-war follies as 
€ customs war between’ Syria and Lebanon or the tariff 
barriers between Palestine and its neighbours. Without 
unity there will be no prosperity ; and prosperity is the 
surest bond of unity. 

There is undoubtedly an impetus towards unity in the 
Arab world itself. The result of the preliminary conference 
on Arab unity held in Alexandria last October went 
further than many people expected. The protocol signed 
at the time by Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Transjordan and 
Egypt and since signed by Saudi Arabia and the Yemen 
Proposes the establishment of a League of Arab States. 
's Council wou'd co-ordinate the external policies of the 
members, protect their independence, arbitrate between 
€m on request and in general “ concern itself . . . with 
the affairs and interests of the Arab countries.” At the 
same time six Commissions were set up to prepare plans 
or closer co-operation in economic and financial affairs— 
aaa currency, agriculture, trade, industrial deve'op- 
€nt and commun’cations. The procedure proposed was 

t when these Commissions were ready to report, the 


Preparatory Committee would meet again and summon a 
general Arab Congress. 

Elaborate constitution-drawing and commission-forming 
do not of themselves bring any plan to political birth. 
Although the aspiration to unity and co-operation is 
present in the Arab world, it is still too largely negative. 
It represents the union of Arab states against the outer 
world rather than their desire to co-operate for positive 
purposes. Thus if their aspiration is to become reality, 
the outside world—in this case principally Great Britain 
—will have to assist them in two ways, by removing the 
grievances which give them spurious unity, and by substi- 
tuting for negative defensive unity a genuine co-operation 
based on common interests and common policy. 


* 


The first move naturally turns on Palestine. The situa- 
tion there has deteriorated. The attempted assassination 
of Sir Harold McMichael and the murder of Lord Moyne 
are sensational examples of the kind of terrorism that has 
broken out among the younger and wilder Jews. If the 
White Paper of 1939, promising the Arabs an end to 
Jewish immigration, were to be withdrawn, the terrorism 
would probably arise as fiercely on the Arab side. Without 
some new initiative, which can only come from the British 
side, the Palestinen problem will be as bitter and in- 
soluble as the Indian deadlock—and as damaging to 
British prestige. The solution that increasingly commends 
itself to uncommitted opinion outside Palestine—though 
it is perhaps teo reasonable and moderate to get much of a 
hearing in the inflamed atmosphere of Palestine itself—is 
that which has been outlined on a number of occasions in 
The Economist. Its essence is the restoration of the old 
greater Syria by uniting Lebanon, Syria, Transjordan and 
parts of Palestine in an Arab state or federation, and the 
establishment of an independent Jewish state in the re- 
mainder of Palestine. This would not meet the full Jewish 
claim for all Palestine, but it would give them control over 
immigration in a larger area than any envisaged in the 
various partition schemes. ' 

Such a policy could not, however, be achieved by 
political means alone. It would be necessary by the offer 
of loans and suitable capital deve'opment to convince the 
Arabs, particularly the Palestinian Arabs, that life in 
Greater Syria offered them opportunities and prospects 
which their present divided existence does not provide. 
This point is part of the larger problem of underpinning 
Arab unity with stronger economic foundations, but in 
the matter of securing Arab acquiescence to a partitioned 
Palestine, it might be necessary to provide very special 
inducements. , 

The larger objective—that of expanding the economic 
prosperity of the Middle East as a whole—is in the long 
run the determining factor in the success or failure of 
British policy. There are two sides to the problem—the 
willingness of the Arab states themselves to act together 
and the degree of help they will rece’ve from the outside 
world. Capital development in the Middle East must 
depend very largely on Britain, the United States, and 
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to a lesser extent France. It is too early to say whether 
the Commissions established by the Alexandria Conference 
will accomplish much, but a start has already been made 
elsewhere in this field. Under the auspices of the Middle 
East Supply Centre, a series of regional conferences has 
been held at Cairo over the last two years to discuss 
such matters as finance and agriculture. After the con- 
ference on agriculture, a Middle East Agricultural Council 
was set up to oversee policy and to work out joint plans 
for irrigation, research, technical development and educa- 
tion. The delegates at these conferences discussed their 
problems on a factual basis and had at their disposal a 
very efficient secretariat provided by the MESC. It can 
be argued that these conferences have already made Arab 
co-operation a fact and only need more vigorous en- 
couragement to succeed. 

The form which outside help to the Middle East may 
take is still uncertain. On his return to America, Mr 
Landis remarked that 

the time is obviously drawing near when private trade 

is coming into its own in the Middle East. 

This is probably true, yet on the Arab side a great deal 
of Governmental action is certain to continue. The mer- 
chant community is too undeveloped to undertake the 
industrialisation and agricultural improvement of the 
various countries. The pattern is likely to resemble the 
situation in Turkey, where large investments and loans 
are negotiated by state agencies. If the British and the 
American Governments on their side were prepared to 
work together, they could use their loans to ensure a 
balanced regional development in the Middle East instead 
of individual and haphazard investment state by state. 
Such a policy would not imply the exclusion of private 
investment and enterprise. On the contrary, it would give 
it a prosperous framework within which to operate. 

Ideally, then, the policy for the British Government to 
pursue would be to establish in the Middle East a Govern- 
mental agency with a strong secretariat of experts and 
technicians who could on the one hand assist all local 
Arab councils and conferences in the formulation of joint 
policies and on the other advise the British Government 


NOTES OF 


Across the Frontiers 


_ The great Russian offensive shows no sign of slacken- 
ing. Every day brings new salvos of triumph from Moscow 
as the Red Army gallops unchecked across the great plain 
between the Vistula and the Oder. Russian armour has 
already cracked wide open the defences of East Prussia and 
Silesia; Oppeln has been taken, and the fall of Breslau, 
key to the entire province, seems imminent. In the extreme 
south, in Slovakia, a new offensive under Marshal 
Malinovsky has opened successfully, and threatens to com- 
plete the encirclement of the rich industrial basin. Success 
is infectious among Stalin’s marshals. 

It is hardly possible that the advance can continue at 
such a breathtaking speed. With an additional two hundred 
miles between them and their nearest bases, the Russians’ 
supply problems must now be extremely difficult. A pause 
for consolidation seems inevitable. It may be that the 
Germans decided from the first to make their stand nearer 
to their own frontiers. So far the Russians have claimed 
only small numbers of prisoners, but this may mean that 
large German forces havé been left behind by the Russian 
advance, and now await treatment. What is certain is that 
= ee must now, or never, make the stand to save 


* * * 


Mr Churchill and His Critics 


The outstanding point of the Prime Minister’s speech 
in last week’s debate was the vigour with which he assailed 
the critics of his Greek policy. He had never known a 
Government, he said,*which had been so maligned and 
traduced as had the present British Government by organs 
of the press. 


How can we wonder at the attitude of hostile and indifferent 
newspapers in the United States when we have here in this 
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on the desirability and advisability of various loans. The 
policy would be strengthened if the American Gover. 
ment were to establish a similar agency.. In fact such 
agencies already exist in the British and American staff 
of the Middle Bast Supply Centre. It would, however, 
be inadvisable to carry the Centre on in its present form, 
It will never quite live down the odium of its first two 
years when its chief work was to restrict imports and 
interfere with the trade policy of non-belligerent states. 
Nevertheless, the staff, the experts and the experience 
could be kept together under a new name to carry on the 
advisory tasks which the Centre has also done with great 
success. It would also be necessary for the Minister Resj- 
dent to recover the drive and energy which characterised 
Mr. Casey’s period in office. 

The crying need for a policy in the Middle East js 
undoubted. Nor can it be denied that possibilities for 2 
constructive approach exist. Unhappily, the present state 
of British machinery for dealing with the Middle Eas 
makes it almost certain that no thought-out policy wil) 
be adopted. For who is to do the thinking-out? No one 
Minister or department is responsible for the whole area. 
In the Foreign Office, the area is divided between the 
Egyptian Department and the Southern Department, and 
the Economic Department has some responsibility. The 
India Office also has some say, while the Colonial Office 
is responsible for policy in Palestine. Only during the war 
has a single ministry—in this case the Ministry of War 
Transport—had anything like a general oversight of the 
area as a whole. The first need is therefore the creation 
of a Middle Eastern Service, controlled by a Middle 
Eastern Department in the Fore‘gn Office, to which a co- 
ordinating responsibility is transferred for the whole area 
Now, when departmental reorganisation is being carried 
out in Downing Street, is the time for this essential step 
to be taken. Good machinery does not guarantee good 
policy, but bad machinery can frustrate the formulation 
of policy, good or bad. Unless this reorganisation at the 
Foreign Office is achieved, Britain is condemned to drift 
and uncertainty in the Middle East with all the disasters 
they will entail. 


THE WEEK 


country witnessed such melancholy exhibitions as that pro 
vided by some of our most time-honoured and responsible 
journals ? 
He further complained that a hard task was being rendered 
vastly more difficult by “a spirit of gay, reckless, unbridled 
partisanship.” 
These are hard words. They have some justification. In 
some parts of the British press there has been altogether 
too much jumping to conclusions without evidence, too much 
readiness to impute motives, too much anxiety to give the 
benefit of the doubt to anybody but His Majesty’s Govert- 
ment. But if the kettle is black, how about the pot? Have 
Mr Churchill’s speeches been conciliatory or careful of their 
facts or conspicuously fair-minded? Have they avoided all 
gaiety, all recklessness, all partisanship? Quite on the com 
trary ; they have been so couched as to give offence © 
many people who are willing to trust the Government’ 
policy. Last Thursday’s speech was another of the familiar 
sort, full of ferocious denunciations of EAM and ELAS, 
contemptuous of the part they played against the Germans, 
relying on the false suggestion that the practice of atroc'ties 
is something new or one-sided in Greek policy. 


x 


Fortunately, the Government’s policy has not been so bad 
as Mr Churchill would have us believe. Nor have the actual 
proposals of the critics, stripped of the ideolagical bombast, 
been very far out of line with what the Government has 
done. In the first of the series of Greek debates, as Sif 
Percy Harris reminded the House, the critics of the Govert- 
ment pressed for three things—the visit of a responsible 
Minister to Athens, the establishment of a Regency, 
the negotiation of a truce. In the four weeks that have 
elapsed, all three desires have been met, and if the world 
believes that the Government has yielded to pressure, that 
must be put down to the impression of defiant recalcitrancet 
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made by Mr Churchill’s own speeches. The further demand 
put forward by the critics last week, that there should be 
an amnesty, was largely met in the course of the debate by 
the statement that General Plastiras had agreed to prosecute 
only those who were guilty of legal, as distinct from political, 
offences. It is a very great pity fhat the violence of largely 
artificial party passions, on both sides, should so vastly 
exaggerate the real differences of view on British policy in 
liberated countries that exist in this country. 

The position in Greece is easier. But it is hardly satisfac- 
tory yet. ELAS has released the hostages—the sticking point 
of the recent negotiations—but the truce is nevertheless 
yneasy and genu‘ne reconciliation is still to seek. It is difficult 
to tell from the news despatches, all of which come through 
a single bottle-neck, how much there is in Mr Eden’s asser- 
tion that the constituent parties of EAM are “ flaking away.” 
But clearly no equilibrium can be stable until all those 
parties which represent substantial sections of the Greek 
people, and which are prepared for a constitutional collabora- 
tion, have been given at least the opportunity of readmission 
to the Government. It may well be, as Mr Churchill said, 
that the Communists will not be admitted by. the other 
parties. But the rest of EAM, either separately or together, 
will have to be brought back into the fold if the British 
Government is to escape the dangers of being committed to 
the support of a minority Government in Greece. 


x * x 


The Liberation of Poland 


Warsaw is free. A Polish administration is established 
among its ruins. This news would have been received in the 
free world with overwhelming delight and gratitude, 
if ashadow of further servitude did not hang over the tragic 
city. The men who directed its heroic struggle for two 
months last summer, and who command the loyalty of a 
great well-organised Home Army throughout Poland, are 
not represented in the new administration. On the contrary, 
the local leaders go in danger of proscription, and hundreds 
of Poles who fought the Germans for five years have been 
liberated only to be deported. If anything can be done, even 

. at this late hour, to avert the tragedy, and to guarantee that 
the new Government of Poland shall indeed be independent, 
it should be the first item on the agenda at the forthcoming 
meeting of the Great Powers. If they cannot achieve a com- 
promise, then clearly the war for Poland will end as it began, 
in disaster. 

Is there material for a compromise? It would seem so. 
On the Russian side is the fact of possession. The Lublin 
Poles are in Warsaw. The Polish armies which obey them are 
fighting with the Red Army in the liberation of Poland. 
Land reform and the transfer of German territory to Polish 
sovereignty are promises which will draw support fairly 
quickly. The Lublin Poles are not fully representative. They 
can become much more so. The London Poles labour under 
the disadvantage that their two most trusted leaders are out 
of the Government. Nevertheless, Mr Mikolajczyk and Mr 
Romer, to mention no others, are still “ London Poles,” and 
their position in Poland is strong. Together with the 
members of the present London Government, they com- 
mand enough fervent support in Poland to make the task 
of Russia and its chosen administration infinitely more costly 
and hazardous if they remain in opposition. Thus the Lublin 
Poles have possession and growing popularity to offer, the 
London Poles loyalty and established support. 

The three Great Powers, too, have something to offer. 
Since the Russian recognition of Lublin, Russia, on the 
one hand, and Britain and America have & stake of prestige 
and, in the latter case, honour in the Polish dispute. One 
actor barring a solution is the question of saving face. 
For either side at this stage to give ground without a quid 
pro quo would strain still further the overstrained alliance. 

ere seems to be only one solution which meets the needs 

of the Big Three and the Poles. If simultaneously 

Russia, Britain and the United States could unrecognise 

their respective governments and construct a provisional 
government out of the most acceptable members of both, 
under the leadership of Mr Mikolajczyk, then at one stroke 

most dangerous cause of friction would have been re- 
moved, and a reasonably representative Polish Government 
established. 


te * x 


King Peter Acts 


In the debate of January 18th Mr Churchill gave a 
forthright warning to King Peter of Jugoslavia. The great 
Allies, he said, had agreed on a fusion of the Royal Govern- 
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ment with Tito’s Administration at Belgrade. They had 
approved the Tito-Subasitch communiqué announcing the 


form the fusion would take. It was true that King Peter 
had made reservations, but es 


It is a matter of days within which a decision must be 
reached upon this matter, and if we were so unfortunate as 
not to be able to obtain the consent of King Peter, the 


matter would have, in fact, to go ahead, his* assent being 
presumed. : 


King Peter has paid no attention to this warning. Bn 
the contrary, he has taken the one step that could prevent 
the “matter” from going ahead. He has dismissed Dr 
Subasitch and his Government. If Dr Subasitch or 
any members of his Government go to Belgrade it will be 
as private citizens. 

It is difficult to see what King Peter gains by this gesture. 
His mistrust of the methods Marshal Tito may use to pack 
the Provisional Government are, on the whole, justified. 
The probable absence from it of any leading Serb must be 
a standing challenge and irritation to a Karageorgevitch. 
But the difficulty is that his dismissal of Dr Subasitch ends 
even the slender chance that some moderating influence 
might make itself felt in Belgrade. 

It is true that neither the King nor his Serb advisers are 
particularly moderate, but the mere admission into the Tito 
Governinent of men from outside Jugoslavia and the mere 
knowledge that what they said could command a hearing 
in Britain and America would have made some fissure in 
the totalitarian facade. That opportunity has been thrown 
away. Mr Churchi!l has made it clear that the King is most 
unlikely to receive even moral support. Any other kind of 
support is ruled out by the Grand Alliance and by 
geography. Thus it is hard not to think that the end of 
the story may be regrettable and unfortunate for a monarch 
who, whatever the faults of his predecessors or of his present 
advisers, deserved very well of this country by bringing 
Jugoslavia into the war in 1941. 


* * * 


A Lost Opportunity 


In the House of Commons on Tuesday an attempt to 
introduce a new clause into the Representation of the 
People Bill—a clause to provide local authorities with 
opportunities to experiment in their elections with a system 
of Proportional Representation—was defeated by a large 
majority. The provisions of the new clause seemed so 
reasonable and moderate that one must ascribe its rejec- 
tion either to the narrow self-interest of the two main poli- 
tical parties or to obtuseness conjured up by the very term 
Proportional Representation. 

It may be sensible to sit tight when new steps would 
modify a basic principle of government—and the adoption 
of PR in Parliamentary elections might have that effect— 
but where the seat is becoming increasingly uncomfortable 
it is not unduly reckless to explore the possibilities of 
movement. And that is precisely what the supporters of 
the scheme had in mind. It would have given local autho- 
rities permissive powers to experiment, for a limited period 
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of six years, with a system that could do very little harm 
and might do much good. As Sir William Beveridge said: 

. . . it would increase the power of the voter and therefore 

his interest in elections. It would also help to improve the 

quality of candidates. 

The argument against PR in Parliamentary elections is 
that a strong Government with a firm majority is to be pre- 
ferred as an.aim to the mathematically exact reproduction 
of the electorate. But the argument does not in the least 
apply to local authorities, which, though they have parties, 
rarely operate on a strictly party basis—if only because they 
are nowadays so tightly circumscribed by the central 
government, The greatest need of municipal government, 
by universal consent, is to get more good men and women 
into it, regardless of party. It is hard to believe that the 
experiment of PR, to be tried on'y where the local autho- 
rities wanted it, would not have a stimulating effect. 

Twenty-six years have passed since the Speaker’s Con- 
ference recommended the introducticn of PR in large 
boroughs and the Alternative Vote elsewhere. The resump- 
tion of electoral activity would provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity to give these recommendat‘ons a belated try-out 
under local conditions. It is regrettable that the oppor- 
tunity wi'l be missed because of gross self-seeking by the 
two larger parties. 


* *« x 


The Cost of Assistance 


Supplementary c:vil estimates for the current financial 
year include an amount of £1,980,000 for supplementary 
pensions, bringing the final estimate for the year to 
£56,910,000. Thus, supplementary pensions, which are 
given through the Assistance Board after a needs test, have 
now become the largest item of the national pensions bill. 
It completely dwarfs the amounts paid by the state under 
the contributory pensions scheme, for which the estimate 
this year is only £22,525,000, and now exceeds the amount 
estimated for non-contributory old age pensions, paid on 
proof of need, which is £56,000,000. 

It is also worth compar-ng the present estimate for sup- 
plementary pensions with the amounts paid when they were 
first introduced. When the Bill transferring the burden of 
needy pensioners from the rates to the Exchequer was 
debated in Parliament, it was stated that local authorities 
would be relieved of about £5,000,000 (of which £1,000,000 
was already provided by the Exchequer). But it was expected 
that the Exchequer would have to pay out more than the 
local authorities, because of the reluctance of pensioners to 
go on the rates, and the amount actually spent in the eight 
months of 1940-41 during which supplementary pensions 
were in force was £15} millon. The following year it was 
£27,380,000, in 1942-43 it was £37,523,000, and for 1943-44 
the final estimate—the amount spent is not yet available— 
was £46,250,000. 

' This history of supplementary pensions is of more than 
academic interest. Social security, under the Government’s 
proposals, will consist of nat onal insurance plus national 
assistance ; in other words, those who, like the needy pen- 
sioners, are unable to maintain themselves and _ their 
dependants out of their insurance benefits will be able to 
obtain additional help from the state instead of going on 
the rates. The lesson of the growth of supplementary pen- 
sions is that. when “ national assistance” is substituted for 
“public assistance,” the cost rises enormously, partly 
because of constant parliamentary pressure to make the 
state’s interpretation of need more generous, but mainly 
because of the needy’s preference for national assistance to 
the rates or charity. The local authorities used to give addi- 
tional relief to about 275,000 pens‘oners. When supple- 
mentary pensions were introduced, about a million appli- 
cations were accepted. Last September, the Assistance 
Board was paying supplementary pensions in respect of 
some 1,550,000 persons, excluding widows under 60 with 
children, who became eligible for them in September, 1943, 
and the supplementary estimate for this year is necessary 
because the number of applicants is greater than was ex- 
pected. The cost of social security, as distinct from national 
insurance, wil] evidently be extremely difficult to estimate 
for any time ahead. ; 


* * * 


Opening the Burma Road 


British, Indian and Chinese forces have c'eared the 
vi ~~ Road down to its junction with the old Burma Road. 
% 
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Now the land route into China is open aga'n and convoys 
full of heavy military equipment are already on the:r way 
to Chungking. This news, received from Lord Lowi; 
Mountbatten’s headquarters on January 23, has tremendoys 
symbolic sign:ficance for the Far Eastern war. At the time 
of Britain’s’ greatest weakness, in 1940, the British 
Government was compelled to close the Burma Road 
In 1942, British forces lost control of it after a gruelling 
campaign. 

It is fitting that the British Fourteenth Army, together 
with the Indian D:vision, should have played so large , 
part in clearing North Burma. A long score has been wiped 
out and an old debt paid. The Chinese soldiers who act. 
ally cleared Bhamo and made possible the opening of the 
road have an even longer score to settle, and many ob- 
servers, arguing from their skill and success when equipped 
with modern weapons, believe that the opening of the 
Burma Road is the prelude to the creation of a great 
Chinese land army, capab‘e of playing a decisive part in the 
Japanese war. It is, however, possible to read too much 
into the military significance of the reopened road. Although 
it has been cleared on the Burma side, the great Chinese. 
American base at Kunming is under some threat from 
Japanese forces operating from the Hankow-Canton ,ail- 
way. Their advance beyond Kweilin has been halted, bur 
winter is hardly a campaigning season in the Chinese high- 
land. 


With the spring, a new threat may develop to the 
Burma Road from Chinese territory. It is probable 
that under any circumstances the amount of equipment 
and supplies that can be sent to China along the road could 
furnish only a relatively small army. Such an army would 
naturally be an invaluable subsidiary to the main attacks, 
but their direction appears to be already set—from the sea. 
Thus, although the freeing of the Burma Road is likely to 
attract most attention, it may be that the capture of Akyab 
and the island of Ramree on the Burma coast is equally 
important. Control of the coasts ultimately gives control of 
Rangoon. From there it is a step to Singapore. With thar 
base re-established, the Allied navies will be able to 
assemble even more massive fleets against Japan. 


*« * * 


Terms for Hungary 


On January 2oth, Marshal Voroshilov signed the Hun- 
garian Armistice on behalf of the United Nations. Its terms 
are moderate, for it follows the generous armistices drawn 
up for Finland, Bulgaria and Roumania. Since the Pro 
visional Government has agreed to switch all its resources 
to fighting the Germans, the indemnities Hungary must pay 
have been reduced to the figure of £75 million, of which 
two-thirds will go to Russia and one-third to Czechoslovakia 
and Jugoslavia. The territorial settlement is also reasonable. 
The Hungarians are to evacuate any territory they have 
occupied during the war, and they renounce their territorial 
gains under the two “ Vienna awards.” These were the two 
instruments by which Hitler in 1938 and 1940 gave Hungary 
territory at the expense of Czechoslovakia and Roumania. 


The leniency of all the armistices imposed on Germany's 
satellites has led some defenders of the Allies’ policy of un- 
conditional surrender to argue that the Germans’ fear of 
terms they have not heard is groundless. As Mr Churchill 
put it in the deWate of January 18th: 


Several countries have already surrendered unconditionally 
to the victorious Allies... Already there is a tolerable life 
appointed for their peoples. 


This argument misses the fundamental difference betwee? 
the armistices with Germany’s satellites and the settlement 
with Germany itself. The satellites in a sense purchased 
more favourable treatment by undertaking in greater or les‘ 
degree to switch their resources from a war on Germanys 
side to war against Germany. Germany has no such hope. 
and those who press for a statement of terms—which is nol. 
as Mr Churchill again suggested, the equivalent of 3 
negotiated peace—have had in mind throughout the stiffen- 
ing effect on German morale of nameless fears and terrors. 
The Prime Minister, however, went a little way towards 
meeting this difficulty when, in the debate, he said: 


We demand unconditional surrender, but you well know 
how strict are the moral limits within which our action + 
confined. We are no extirpators of nations or butchers ‘ 
peoples. Abandon your resistance unconditionally. We remain 
bound by our customs and our nature. 
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The Medical Schools 


Most of the recommendations made by the Goodenough 
Committee on Medical Schools, whose report was published 
last July, are matters that concern the universities, the 
medical schools, the hosp.tal authorities and the General 
Medical Council rather than the Government. But they 
also involve considerable additional expenditure, both in 
respect of new equipment and accommodation and of in- 
creased grants "to students and the intrcduction of proper 
salary scales for the teaching ‘staff of a hospital, whether 
whole-t me or part-time. The Commitiee estimated that to 
meet recurrent expenditure on undergraduate and post- 
sraduate education the university medical schools will need 
at pre-war values) between £1,750,000 and £2,500,000 more 
a year, and that capital expenditure would cost not less than 
{'5,000,000. 

In the House of Commons last week, the Minister of 
Health stated that the Government accepts the principle 
that increased grants from public funds should be distri- 
buted by the Un'versity Grants Committe to the medical 
schools, post-graduate schools and institutes and teaching 
hospitals. The amount of the grants, whether for capital or 
recurrent expenditure, will be determined in the Jight of the 
recommendations of the University Grants Committee and 
the general financial position prevailing, but the Government 
accepts the recommendation of the Goodenough Committee 
that any grants to medical schools should be conditional 
upon their admitting a reasonable proportion of students of 
both sexes. Shortage of accommodation will still be a barrier 
to the admission of women—as well as of men—but at least 
they will not be refused wholesale because of their sex. 


Mr Willink stated that the acceptance of the principle of 
mereased grants will also denend on the revis‘on of the 
medical curriculum. The General Med'cal Council has 
already taken the initiative in this matter, which will be a 
dificult and in some respects painful procedure, but if ever 
the overloaded and badly balanced medical curriculum is to 
be revised it should be now, before the establishment of a 
national medical service leads to a considerable increase in 
the number of medical students. 


e * * 
Civil Servants in Exile 


The wartime ex‘le of civil servants is by no means at 
an end. Evacuated departments will be able to return to 
London only very slowly, and initially they will be housed 
on its far outskirts. Meanwhile, the new Ministry of National 
Insurance is to be set up, not in London, but in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. These decisions have been forced on the 
Government more by the acute shortage. of accommodation 
in London than by any deliberate policy of decentralisation. 

The undoubted need to relieve the congestion of central 

ndon cal's for the removal of offices as well as fac.ories. 
But, in the main, offices cannot be resettled in depressed 
areas as easily as factories. The choice of headquarte:3 is 
comparatively immaterial to some Government departments 
—the Ministry of Na ional Insurance is perhaps a case in 
point. The exile of the Post Office Savings Bank and the 
Ministry of Pensions, whose stay in the provinces will 
anyhow be protracted, could be made pefmanent. The 
ficiency of most Government depar'ments and private 
firms, however, depends, in different degrees, upon quick 
and personal contact one with another, so that their removal 
Must in any case be limited to areas within daily travelling 
feach of central London. - 

For private firms, the difficulty is that there are no means 
deciding which offices should move, and it is not practical 
Politics, even were it desirable, to use compulsion. In 
any case, there will for a long time be less room than 

Ore the war in the centre of London. But it is not 
fnough, and it may in some cases be a mistake, for the 

vernment to set an example by merely delaying the return 
: Its own departments. Instead, it should indicate its inten- 
ton to decentralise some departments permanently, and 
dot be afraid to recall other departments if reconstruction 
needs require. It should encourage those firms who care to 
move out by assuring them accommodation in suitable 
‘eception areas and by improving communications, especi- 
ly the telephone service. 

* * * 


ATS Overseas 
Wednesday’s debate on the compulsory posting of ATS 


overseas was the occasion of some stormy protests against 
new War Office ruling, announced before the Christmas 
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recess. The opposition was relatively small and oddly 
assorted, but vociferous. It objected primarily’ on the grounds 
that adequate safeguards for the physical and moral welfare 
of ATS sent overseas had not been provided. 

Sir James Grigg gave a sound defence on the grounds of 
manpower needs and the iong-standing mandate for full 
conscription of women. Volunteers for overseas service 
would not at present, he said, fill more than a quarter of 
Army requirements. This fact alone should have been 
enough to compel agreement, however unwilling. Having 
accepted the conscription of women in the first place, there 
is no logic in allowing them, if a national need exists, 16 
choose where they will and will not go. 

For this reason, the Government reply was possibly mors 

than necessarily conciliatory. To quiet parental fears, im- 
portant reservations have been attached to the conscription 
tule. If more ATS are needed in India or elsewhere, the 
Government has every right to cancel some of its conces- 
sions, and to exercise its mandate to the limit. 
_ Those who press for preferential treatment for ATS which 
is not strictly based on the physical difference between 
men and women do a real disservice to the claim for equal 
legal and economic rights for women. Moreover, it is 
ridiculous to suggest, as did one MP, that because this 
country has already exercised its powers of conscription 
for women more widely than any other, it should now 
hold back and even abandon those powers. This was not 
the principle that brought the Government and _ the 
country through 1940 and 1941, and it cannot be 
accepted in 1945. By all accounts, the ATS themselves would 
not greatly appreciate a stay-at-home campaign in their 
favour. After the long record they have made of monotony, 
hard work and danger shared with the Army without com- 
plaint for more than five years, this is no time to paint the 
ATS in pastel shades, suffering womanish qualms in foreign 
lands. 


* * * 


The Law of Negligence 


Gradually the littered arena of English law relating 
to compensation for injury is being tidied. It is not an 
easy task, nor is it helped by the number of semi-inde- 





Tue territory now known as the Gold Coast has an area 
of 92,000 square miles, with a population of nearly 4,000,000. 
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pendent authorities and committees engaged on the job. 
There are the Home Office, the Lord Chancellor -and the 
Law Revision Committee, and the yet to be completed 
Ministry of National Insurance adorning the background. 
With commendable speed, Sir Walter Monckton’s Depart- 
mental Committee on Alternative Remedies, appointed 
only last July, has now made an interim report (Cmd. 
6580). 

The title of the report is, to the layman, on the obscure 
side. It is a reference to the position in which a workman, 
injured by an accident arising out of and in the course of 
his employment, finds himself when he begins to think 
about compensation. He can claim compensation under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, without having to prove 
that his employer was negligent. But if he can prove his 
employer was negligent he can sue under the Common 
Law for damages and frequently can recover more, in lump 
sum form, than his weekly compensation is worth. But 
he cannot recover both compensation and damages. He 
must elect which to take. Hence the lawyers say he has 
alternative remedies. 

The next complication arises from the activities of the 
Law Revision Committee, which have resulted in the Law 
Reform (Contributory Negligence) Bili, given a second 
reading in the House of Lords this week. This Bill alters 
the general law relating to claims based on negligence. 
At present, if a ckimant was himself negligent in 
the circumstances that led up to the accident he cannot 
recover damages, although the negl’gence of the defendant 
may have been much greater than his. That. rule does not 
hold good in the Admiralty Court, in respect of collisions 
at sea. There the Court can estimate the relative degrees 
of negligence and award a claimant a proportion of the total 
damages he would normally receive. It is now proposed 
that the general law of negligence shall be altered to 
conform to the Admiralty Court practice, a straightforward 
and satisfactory step. 

But the alteration of the general law of negligence might 
have an adverse effect in the particular case of a work- 
man injured by an accident. He may sue for damages, the 
court may hold him partia'ly to blame but award him a 
reduced figure of,damages, smaller than the value of his 
established compensation rights. But he has recovered 
some damages and, therefore, cannot claim compensation, 
not even the proportion needed to make up the difference. 
Hence the activities of. the Departmental Committee. 
Their report recommends that the new alteration to the 


law of negligence shall not apply to actions brought by ~ 


workmen against their employer. It is not a very satis- 
factory answer. It suggests that in removing one anomaly 
Parliament shall create another, but, since it 1s probably 
impossible to find enough Parliamen‘ary time, and, maybe, 
interest, to clean up the whole problem, it may be better 
than any other temporary solution. One of the troubles is 
that the law lags so far behind the existing circumstances. 
It ignores the basic changes introduced by the existence 
of compulsory insurance into so many of the fields from 
which actions for neg'igence arise. Piecemeal improvements 
are not to be despised, but they are not very satisfactory. 


* Sew * 
Beware of the Cow ? 


Improvements in the supply and distribution of milk 
have played an important part in maintaining the wartime 
health of the British people. But the quality of the milk so 
fairly distributed is a matter of acute controversy. The long- 
standing dispute about pasteurisation is very disconcerting 
to the general public. Mr and Mrs Everyman are easily 
and dreadfully misied by the germinal language of the ,dis- 
putants—so much so that they begin to classify milk, with 
“edible fungi,” as something to be consumed only at con- 
siderable risk. They are already bewildered by the various 
gradings of milk. In addition to “ Pasteurised,” there are 
“TT” and “Accredited.” “TT” (Tuberculin Tested) 
milk is drawn from disease-free cattle. It is officially “ safe” 
milk—that is, safe from bovine tubercu‘osis—but it is not 
necessarily “ clean.” Yet, although there is no guarantee that 
it will not transmit infections other than tuberculosis, the 
conditions under which it is normally produced, and the 
fact that tuberculous-free cattle are healthy cattle, almost 
rule out the possibility of contamination. “ Accredited ” 
(formerly “ Grade-A”) is milk drawn from healthy-looking 
cattle and bottled. Medical opinion regards this milk with 
disfavour. It is neither safe nor clean. Pasteurisation involves 
some reduction of the vitamin C content, but it is con- 


sidered by the experts to be at present the only practicable 
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way of ensuring that milk is both safe and clean when ix 
reaches the consumer. Other nutritive qualities in the milk 
remain unimpaired and its flavour “as detectable by the 
average person” is unchanged. 

On the other hand, pasteurisation needs skilled workers 
and careful supervision, and neither can be aways guaran- 
teed, especially in wartime. Mothers, therefore, are advised 
to boil all milk for young children. It may be argued thar 
if milk for those who form the great majority of potential 
sufferers from bovine TB is boiled, pasteurisation is un- 
necessary. The answer to this is, first, that pasteurisation 
prevents other infections which harm adults, and, secondly, 
that all mothers cannot be relied upon to boil their 
children’s milk. 

The consumption of clean, safe milk is thus a matter of 
double locks on doors. Since the ideal of the provision of 
nothing but TT milk, cleanly distributed, cannot be 
achieved for some time—though far more vigorous steps 
should be taken to this end than were taken before the 
war—the only really effective barrier against infection is 
boiling. But since boiling may be forgotten or disliked, and 
is in any case hardly practicable in such cases as milk-in- 
schools, the Yale lock of pasteurisation enormously reduces 
the risk.. 


Shorter Notes 


The Registrar-General’s return for the September 
quarter of 1944 gives no sign that the rising trend of the 
birth-rate is yet coming to an end: A rate of 17.6 per 
thousand is the highest for any third quarter since 1926, 
and 44,843 more births were registered in the first nine 
months of last year than in the same period of 1943. The 
infant mortality for the quarter was 40 per 1,000 ; the general 
death-rate 10.3 per 1,000, compared with 9.4 for the third 
quarter of 1943. 82,302 marriages were recorded. This is 
only just over half the number recorded in the same quarter 
last year. It compares badly with the 191,426 marriages 
recorded in the same period of 1942. So sharp a decline 
in the number of new marriages must sooner or later show 
itself in a downward trend of the birth-rate. 

* 


The main task facing the 94th Session of the Governing 
Body of the International Labour Office, which met on 
Thursday, is to set up the international industrial com- 
mittees proposed at Philadelphia. In addition, considerable 
interest and some anxiety will be shown in the ILO’s future 
international status, which is left vague by the Dumbarton 
Oaks proposals. Other subjects on the agenda are the 
summoning of regional conferences—including the possi- 
bility of calling a general conference’ which would give 
special attention to Europe’s problems and the question of 
the ILO’s return home to Geneva. 

x 


The decision to allow an increase in the wartime numbers 
of women undergraduates at Oxford University is a purely 
temporary measure, but a permanent increase is overdue 
and badly needed. The limited accommodation for women 
produces excessive competition, with the obvious result 
that the entry ‘examination into women’s colleges is harder 
than that into some men’s colleges. This discrimination 
between the sexes extends to privileges as well as numbers. 
In the intellectual field, at least, women should be assured of 
equality. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Wallace and Jones 


One of the famous stories of that wittiest of Vice- 
Presidents, Thomas R. Marshall, concerns a poor woman 
who had two sons. One of them ran away to sea, the other 
became Vice-President ; and that was the last heard of 
either. The same cannot be said of Mr Henry Wallace, 
for whom a new home has been found at the Department 
of Commerce. Indeed, one of the biggest political rows of 
the decade is blowing up over the ousting of Mr Jesse Jones 
and the confirmation of Mr Wallace’s appointment by the 
Senate. 

The crux of the matter is not so much the Secretaryship 
of Commerce, as control of the Federal Loan Administra- 
non and its many subsidiaries. The Reconsfruction Finance 
Corporation and its subordinate agencies possess lending 
authorisations totalling about $50 billion. It was the direc- 
tion of this vast, semi-independent financial empire which 
made Mr Jones so powerful a figure ; and it is the transfer 
of this authority to Mr Wallace which is being so hotly con- 
tested in the Senate. Mr Wallace believes that the con- 
trol of the financia] agencies is the key to the creation of 
an expanding economy and the maintenance of full employ- 
ment which he has so deeply at heart. The choice is be- 
tween two men whose mutual detestation has been one 
of the abiding features of the Roosevelt Administration. 

Mr Jones, who since 1932 has been the chief representa- 
tive in the Administration of conservative finance and, now 
that Mr Hull has retired, of the Southern Democrats, has 
made no secret of his resentment at being displaced ; and 
this has been influenced by the fact that his successor is 

Mr Wallace, with whom he has been at odds since the 
dispute over the Board of Economic Warfare two years 
ago; and by Mr Roosevelt’s extraordinary statement that 
Mr Wallace’s campaign services entitle him to almost any 
post which he (Mr Wallace) believes he can satisfactorily 
discharge. To this Mr Jones has vigorously dissented, pro- 
testing against putting at the head of the Department of 

rce and the government lending agencies “a man 
inexperienced in business and finance.” 

Of Mr Wallace’s integrity, his vision, and his humanity, 
as well as his great services to the Administration, there 
can be no doubt. To question whether he is the man best 
suited to succeed Mr Jones implies no defence of the 
excessive banker’s caution that Mr Jones has shown, or of 
his bias in favour of big business and finance. (The Herald 
Tribune’s printer’s error, in which he was referred to as 
Mr Jesse James will have delighted the liberals who view 
Mr Jones as a twentieth century descendant of earlier 
buccaneers.) But if the paramount aim of the Adminis- 
tration is, as has so often been said, to preserve domestic 
peace, there can be no two views of the political ineptitude 
of Mr Wallace’s appointment and the way it has been 
engineered. The profound alarm with which the business 
community has always regarded Mr Wallace’s repute as an 
open-handed visionary may be excessive, but it is likely 
‘0 strangle at birth that promise of amicable co-operation 

tween business and government to which Mr Wallace has 
hopefully referred. 

_ In Congress, the Southern Democrats are up in arms, 
in defence both of Mr Jones and their political philosophy. 
Senator George has introduced a bill to divorce control of 
the Federal Loan Administration from the Department of 

merce, Such a move, if it were not vetoed by the 
tesident, or were carried over his veto, would deprive Mr 
Wallace of most of his prospective powers. 

In keeping “ slightly left of centre” Mr Roosevelt has 
often described a zig-zag course. It is only a month since 
the outcry over the “reactionary” appointments to the 
State Department ; and Mr Wallace himself has taken a 
g00d many knocks in the interest of moderation. It is diffi- 


cult to believe, however, that,the payment of political debts . 


meurred at Chicago to Mr Wallace, and during the cam- 
Paign to the Congress of Industrial Organisations, need 
have reopened, not only the long-standing feud between 


Mr Jones and Mr Wallace, but the old breach between the 
right and left wings of the Democratic party. Even if Mr 
Wallace is confirmed in his new powers—which is by no 
means certain—his freedom of action will be limited by 
the reinforcement that his appointment has given to the 
alliance between the conservative Democrats and the Re- 
publicans, which has always been the bane of a progres- 
sive domestic programme. Foreign affairs will get scant 
attention on Capitol Hill for the next few weeks, but a 
breathing-space on this front is hardly worth the re-opening 
of old wounds and domestic dissension. 


American Notes 


Men and Machinery 


Senator Vandenberg’s proposals for the disarmament ot 
the Axis have achieved an immediate popularity which 
even he seems hardly to have expected. His own prestige 
has been enhanced to such an extent that he is now being 
seriously mentioned for the Republican Presidential nomi- 
nation in 1948. Moderate Republicans—that is, those out- 
side the Nye-McCormick orbit—have been delighted at a 
solution appearing to marry realism to the Atlantic Charter ; 
and Senator Connally’s request for a moratorium on political 
discussion should not be taken to mean that the Adminis- 
tration is unfriendly. The general sense is that the Vanden- 
berg plan has strengthened President Roosevelt’s hand in 
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preparation for his next meeting with Mr Churchill and 
Marshal Stalin. 

The “political moratorium” has in any event, been 
violated by Senator Connally himself, who has proposed, 
probably with the blessing of the Administration, an interim 
political council to deal with contentious foreign issues in 
the period before the final settlement. Its powers would be 
only advisory, but Senator Connaliy suggested that, had it 
been in existence before the Greek crisis, bloodshed might 
have been avoided. This semi-offic.al suggestion is only one 
of a number advanced in the United States to devise further 
machinery for effective consultation and agreed action 
among the Big Three. Others include quarterly meetings of 
the Foreign Secretaries and the creaticn of a Combined 
Political Board similar to the Combined Chiefs of Staff in 
Washington. 

All these plans are reassuring signs of a desire to keep 
the Big: Three in step on the political level and to see that 
the United States accepts its full political responsibilities. 
The adoption of any one of them might have the healthy 
effect of persuading American opinion that the United States 
was indeed a party to political decisions rather than merely 
an alarmed spectator. Whether any such device would be 
any more effective than the European Advisory Commission 
is another matter. The analogy with the military is mis- 
leading. The Chiefs of Staff are professionals set certain 
goals and enjoying a freedom to find their own technical 
solutions. For a similar political body to enjoy comparable 
freedom would involve a delegation of authority which 
neither Mr Churchill, Marshal Stalin, nor President Roose- 
velt has shown any real willingness to concede. 

* a 


* 


Work or Fight 


Mr Roosevelt’s request, in a letter to Congressman 
May, Chairman of the House Military Affairs Committee, 
for immediate action to draft the 4-Fs, or, as provided in 
the Bailey-May Bill, men from 18 to 45, into war industry, 
seems to sound the doom of more general legislation, Mr 
Roosevelt enclosed a supporting letter from Admiral King 
and General Marshall, and he event the Military Affairs 
Committee not to be tempted to delay by an accelerated 
movement into war work in the past fortnight which might 
be reversed if Congress failed to show that, at last, it meant 
business. 

The Bailey-May measure has now been amended to sub- 
stitute civilian penalties for the military sanction of con- 
scription to the Services. Jail sentences up to five years and 
fines up to $10,000 now take the place of conscription 
into Service labour battalions. The power of direction has 
been lodged in the hands of Mr Byrnes and the Manpower 
Commission rather than in those of the military. 

Even so, the only break in the united opposition to 
national service of labour, industry, and the farmers has 
come from the Farm Bureau Federation ; and that only on 
the understanding that farm labour would continue to be 
protected. The most damaging attack on the need for civilian 
conscription has been that launched on the efficiency of the 
Services by a novel combination of labour and the National 
Association of Manufacturers. The allegation is that the 
Services are themselves largely responsible for shortages 
because of faulty scheduling, unnecessary changes in design, 
lack of co-ordination, and ignorance of their own inven- 
tories. Investigators for the Congress of Industrial Organisa- 
tions have testified that in case after’ case of so-called 
shortages they have been able to prove the existence of 
surpluses unknown to the Services. : 

Such testimony has led the Washington Post to comment: 

Power is no substitute for efficiency . . . and it is efficiency 

that produces the goods. 

This excuse for delay is reinforced by the Russ‘an successes. 
The Russian capacity to do the fighting may have the effect 
of weakening the case for Americans to be drafted into war 
work. It may be a close race between the advocates of 
national service and Marshal Stalin’s armies, 

+ + * 
Austerity Inaugural 


Mr Roosevelt’s fourth inauguration took place last week 
on the south port'co of the White House with a minimum 
of the usual ceremony. Mr Roosevelt himself spcke only 
very briefly, on the hard-learned lesson of the war that 
Americans must live as citizens of a world community, not 
like ostriches or dogs-in-the-manger ; that, as Emerson said, 
“the only way to have a friend is to be cone.” 
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The ceremony was no less moving for the absence of the 
customary spectacle on the Capitol steps, or for an austerity 
wh.ch was felt to be in keeping with the heavy burdens <; 
the Presidency in wartime and the economic and politica] 
responsibilities of the future. No observer could have been 
led by the brevity and simplicity of the occasion to forget 
how crucial these next four years will be in the creation of 
that just and durable peace to which Mr Roosevelt dedicateq 
the nation. 


Behind the lack of ceremonial, the fewness of the specta- 
tors, the wartime austerities of chicken salad and unbuttereq 
rolls, there was, too, a neat Presidential retort to Senator 
Byrd, the chief mouthpiece of the economy bloc in Con- 
gress. Senator Byrd, head of the Congressional Inaugura] 
Committee, injected a sour note into post-election rejoicing 
by announcing that a top figure of $25,000 had been set on 
inauguration expenses, a substantial cut from the more than 
$50,000 of previous: Roosevelt ceremonies. - 

The President lost no tme in exposing Senator Byrd’s 
reckless extravagance. With obvious relish, Mr Roosevel; 
outlined a simple ceremony, to take place at the White 
House, attended by only a limited number of guests. No 
new reviewing stands would be needed ; a couple of old 
ones would do for the press and photographers. There 
would be no banquet, but only a buffet lunch at the White 
House. The whole cost would amount to $2,000, a mere 
fraction of Senator Byrd’s allocation. At his press confer- 
ence Mr Roosevelt played out the novel role of penny- 
pincher with zest. But the “ back-door inaugural ” proposed 
half-mockingly in November proves to have been more in 
harmony with the times than the usual pomp and parade. 


* * * 


Reforming Congress 


It is becoming a platitude that the procedure and 
organisation of Congress are almost divinely designed to 
obstruct and enfeeble the making and carrying out of policy. 
The most recent recommendations to modernise the national 
Legislature come from an industrial engineer, Mr Heller, 
after an eight months’ study for the National Planning 
Association. Mr Heller’s proposals fall under four main 
heads: the reform of the abuses of the committee system, 
by which Congress is largely governed ; better pay for Con- 
gressmen and provision for more adequate staffs ; a trend 


away from detailed to broader legislation ; and the tightening 


of party control over members, to achieve something more 
closely resembling the authority and responsibility of the 
British system. 

There is much to be said for all four recommendations ; 
but, unfortunately, that which is likely to have the most 
popularity with Congressmen is least likely to be accepted 
by the country. A Bill to increase Congressional salaries in 
the last Congress—christened “Bundles for Congress ”— 
aroused such immediate public ridicule that it was buried 
with almost indecent haste. The most pressing needs un- 
questionably are a reduction in the number of standing 
committees (now 33 in the Senate and 47 in’ the House); 
the abolition of the seniority rule, in the appointment of 
committee chairmen ; and the elimination of the overlapp-ng 
jurisdictions which waste so much of the. t'me, not only of 
Congressmen, but of witnesses drawn from Government 
and business. 


Much more contentious is the proposal to restrict free 
voting in the interests of greater party cohesion and 
authority ; and to strengthen the fragile bonds between the 
Administration and Congress by experimenting with a ques- 
tion-time for Cabinet Ministers and the heads of agencies. 
The authority of the Administration would be enhanced by 
tighter party control, but this is hardly a popular line 10 
advance with a body so notor’ously disposed to see dicta- 
torial tendencies in the White House. Nor is the comparison 
with British political practice altogether sound. In a country 
so large and so diverse as the United States, parties ar¢ 
inescapably compounded of diverse, and often of mutually 
contradictory elements, which would make an attempt [0 
exact strict party loyalty on contentious issues a signal for 
the dissolution of the parties themselves, This is particularly 
true of the Democratic Party, which constantly shows signs 
of breaking into two. 


This does not mean that the case of Congress is hopeless. 


. Already the Democrats are showing a healthy disregard for 


strict application of the seniority rule. But habit, vested 
interest, and jealous guarding of Congressional privileges 
make any broad and formal reform remote. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Pagus Silingus 


XACTLY four years ago, in January, 1941, Hermann 
E Goering appointed Gauleiter Bracht head of the 
newly-created Gau—Upper Silesia. This Gau had been 
formed by the unification of German Upper Silesia and 
Polish and Czech Silesia. In the Middle Ages this territory, 
together with Lower Silesia, was known as Pagus Silingus, 
or the Gau of the Silingi, the name given by the Romans 
to the inhabitants. 

The most ambitious Nazi experiment, in a typical border- 
land of Central and East Europe, now seems to be nearing 
its end. The northern part of so-called Greater Upper 
Silesia has become a battlefield, but the main part of the 
industrial area of the Gau is still in German hands. In 
Upper Silesia the first coalmine of the Continent was sunk 
in the middie of the eighteenth century ; it was there that 
the first steam-engine was installed for pumping water from 
the mines, and there that coke was first used in a blast 
furnace for making iron. The Upper Silesian coal and steel 
industry is thus older than the industry in the Ruhr area, 
although during the second half of the nineteenth century 
the Rhine-Ruhr industry developed ata much quicker and 
greater pace. The Rhine-Ruhr area was situated advan- 
tageously, but Upper Silesia was in a dead corner of 
Europe, with no nearby markets for industrial gocds. 

Before 1914 the greater part of Upper Silesia belonged 
to Imperial Germany. Tsarist Russia was hardly interested 
in the industrial development of the eastern end, the 
Dabrowa and Sosnowiec area, whereas the Olsa territory, 
whch belonged to Austria-Hungary, had a cons‘derable 

number of both heavy and light industries. The peace settle- 
ment after the last war awarded the greater part of the area 
to Poland. The Olsa and Hlucin territories were incorporated 
in Czechoslovakia, but were for the most part lost to Poland 

after the Munich agreement of 1938. 

Greater Upper Silesia, as constituted by the Nazis in 
1941, was actually formed out of seven different distr-cts. 
It extended over roughly 8,000 square miles with a popula- 
ton of at least 4} million. The northern border ran across 
the German province of Silesia, a few miles to the north 
of Oppeln. In the south it extended right to the Polish- 
Slovak frontier. The western border was the old German 
frontier, but Moravska-Ostrava and Teschen (Tesin) wete 
included. The eastern frontier ran along a stra‘ght line from 
the river Warta to the west of Czestochova and Cracow 
down to the Polish-Slovak border. 

Within this area there are the richest coal deposits of 
the whole Continent, exceeding even the estimated coal 
tesources of the Ruhr. The zinc ore deposits are among 


the largest in the world, but the iron ore resources are 
small and of inferior quality. 

The history of the Nazi Gau, Greater Upper Silesia, 
varied with the fortunes of war. The administrative unifica- 
tion was preceded by the economic integration of the 
different parts. The large German concerns which operated 
in the German part of Wést Upper Silesia picked up the 
threads that were severed after 1918. From the Czech side 
Czech concerns, also in German hands, extended their 
operations right into the central industrial district roughly 
marked by the six towns—Gleiwitz, Hindenburg, Beuthen 





Upper Stlesta has been Germany's war-time power plant in the East. Prset man shows 


its relation to Germany, Czechoslovakia and Poiand 





on the German side, and Katowice, Chorzow and 
Sosnowiec in Poland. In and around these towns lived 
1.8 million people, or 41 per cent of the total inhabitants 
of Greater Upper Silesia. The central industrial district 
is similar to the Ruhr area proper covered by the towns 
Duisburg-Hamborn-Oberhausen, Essen, Gelsenkirchen, 
Bochum and Dortmund. But the six towns of Upper 
Silesia are smaller; the largest of them, Katowice, had 
roughly 150,000 inhabitants before the war. Next in im- 
portance to this central industrial district is the Olsa terri- 
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tory, with the towns of Moravska-Ostrava, 
Teschen and Trinietz. 

The coal minng and heavy iron and steel industries in 
all parts of Upper Silesia never lost their semi-feudal 
character. The Prussians started modern industry there 
in.the eighteenth century, largely as a state-owned industry. 
Later, the feudal landowners, the Pless, Schaffgottsch, 
Henckel von Donnersmarck and Giesche families, went 
into industry and immediately began deve‘oping it on a 
large scale. The various concerns provided department 
stores and recreation centres for their workers ; morec~er, 
the latter were allowed to go on working the small plot of 
land which they had formerly as peasants rented frum the 
landowners—all of which meant that relations between the 
owners and the workers remained a'most patriarchal. 

When Germany occupied the whole of Upper Silesia, 
the area produced roughly 65 million tons of coal, 2} 
million tons of steel, 10 per cent of the total world output 
of zinc ore and a relatively smal] volume of lead ore. 
Compared with that produced in the Ruhr area, the small 
Output of steel may be surprising. In fact, this is the area’s 
industrial weak spot. One reason for it is that Upper 
Silesian coal is not good coking coal. Blast furnaces must, 
therefore, be kept small, and until recent'y their average 
capacity remained less than half of the capacity of a blast 
furnace in the Ruhr area. By the inclus'on of the Ostrava- 
Karwin coal basin, which contains a high quality coking 
coal, this problem was solved to a certain extent. The 
second reason for the relatively sma'‘l iron and steel output 
is the lack of adequate iron ore resources. Without con- 
siderable imports, of Scandinavian or Ukrainian iron ore, 
the supply position is extremely strained. 

The coal-mining industry, however, has many advan- 
tages over the Ruhr area, the most outstanding being the 
absence of fire damp. The average seam’ has a thickness 
of from eight to ten feet; at some places seams up to a 
thickness of sixty feet are being mined. Even before 1914, 
coal-cutting machines and electric trains were used under- 
ground, and under German occupation many technical 
improvements have been introduced, such as the combined 
cutter and loader called the “ Armoured Joan.” 

The total output of the coal area in 1944 probably 
amounted to as much as 90 or even 100 million tons, which 
would mean that Greater Upper Silesia produced roughly 


“Why I read The 
Yorkshire Post” 


Karwin, 











‘To begin with, I like the paper. 
It seems to me to have every- 
thing. I like its sincerity, its 
honesty, and its sense of fair play. 
I don’t mind betting that business 
men everywhere would get a 


clearer vision of things by reading New Worlds, its realistic outlook 
The Yorkshire Post regularly. helps a plain man like the to 
“Take politics. While upholding understand what our post-war 
its own political viewpoint, it is tasks and opportunities are really 
also fair to the other fellow’s likely to be.” 
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one-third of the total coal and brown coal output of 
Germany. Upper Siesian coal is excellent for the Production 
of gas and for use in industry. A dense gas and electric} 
grid, reaching as far as Breslau, depends on Upper Silesian 
coal. Chemical industries based on coal have been highly 
developed in the area; and from the beginning of the wa; 
the Nazis have built their largest synthetic oil plants in 
Upper Silesia, and the present capacity is at least one-sixth 
of the total synthetic oil capacity of Germany and Czecho. 
slovakia. Abundant resources of limestone have enabled them 
to expand the cement industry during the war, with the 
fesult that last year roughly 20 per cent of Germany’s tot] 
cement output came from Upper Silesia. 

The story of the iron and steel industry is different. The 
lack of coking coal and iron ore has hampered iron pro. 
duction. The Nazis hoped that the iron and steel industry 
could be expanded rapidly by the import of iron ore from 
the occupied Ukraine. But it is clear that the last stocks 
of Ukrainian ore were consumed at the beginning of 1944 
and since then only the low grade ore from the area itself 
or from other parts of Germany have been available. The 
steel works depended on scrap, which was never plentify 
in Upper Silesia, owing to the absence of engineering jn. 
dustries for which the Ruhr area is famous. 

Before the retreat from Russia, and before the heavy bomb. 
ing of the Ruhr area, the Nazis hoped that they could build 
an entirely new engineering industry, in addition to the old- 
established heavy eng.neering plants manufacturing ails, 
locomotives, railway trucks, passenger coaches and tram 
cars. The loss of Russ.an resources and the bombing of 
the Ruhr involved a change in plans, and _ since 
1942-43 Greater Upper Silesia has served as a receptior 
area for a number of engineering plants from the Ruhr. 

Even before the war there was a distinct tendency to 
develop all kinds of engineering plants in the smail German 
part of Upper Silesia. But markets for these products were 
still too far away to make them a profitable investment. The 
planned econbmy of the Nazis could disregard the costs 
of long transport routes; and war economy has naturally 
ignored production costs completely. It cannot be doubted, 
therefore, that during the last two years Upper Silesia has 
developed numerous new industries. Apart from new chemi- 
cal plants, large factories for all kinds of war material have 
sprung up all over the area, usually beng situated away 
from inhabited places and well camouflaged by forests and 
hills. 

The industrial area of Upper Silesia is, for the most part, 
hilly country. Forests provide sufficient cover from air 
observation, and there is no doubt that the most vital war 
factories have been built underground. 

Over the whole area of Greater Upper Silesia, agriculture 
and industry were well balanced. In spite of the rapid indus- 
trialisation, Upper Silesia remained almost seif-suffic.ent 
in foodstuffs, and Nazi agricultural policy tried to increase 
food production by encouraging miners to work larger plots 
of lands. Miners were frequently awarded land in recogni- 
tion for long service in the mines. 

"The entire loss of Upper Silesia would be a very severe 
blow to Germany’s war industry. The railways and indus- 
tries of Eastern Germany, including East Prussia, depend 
on Silesian coal. The loss of synthetic oil would be con- 
siderable. Supplies of heavy chemical products, especially 
fertilisers, would become extremely small. It is hardly 


=; possible that Germany could continue military resistance 
- for a long t:me in Eastern Germany without the producuon 


of this area. East Prussia was defended by the Nazis because 
of its military value 4s a bastion in the flanks of the Russian 
advance in central Poland. Upper Silesia will have to be 
defended as the Nazis’ main industrial bastion in the east. 


Danish Contrasts 


For Denmark, 1944 was a year of strikes and sabotage, 
which continued even after hopes of an early liberauoa 
had been disappointed. Active opposition to the Germaa 
occupation had developed slowly, mainly because, dur-ng 
the first years of the occupation, the Nazis barely touched 
the traditional political parties and trade unions. Ther¢ 
seems to be no doubt that even now—that is, after nearly 
five years of occupation—the resistance movement is mainly 
directed at the punishment of Danish collaborators. Th¢ 
Nazis themselves have not yet given uv all hope of making 
the Danish people adherents of the Nazi Weltanschauung 5 
and it is worth noting, in this respect, that at the beginning 
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of the year a new “Danish Anti-Communist Association ” 
was formed for the purpose of countering the growing 
resistance movement. It might be sa.d that Nazi policy 
aims at widening traditional political differences, whcreas 
the resistance movement is striving to build up an effective 
national unity against the occupat.on. 

It may seem strange at first sight that, in spite of political 
unrest, widespread strikes and sabotage, econom:c activities 
gst year were maintained almost at the level of 1943. The 
following table shows, for instance, that there was hardly 
any change in the cereal harvest: 

(In 1,000 metric tons) 


943 1944 

MPMORE oon codes swe nes esee 180 280 
Ry@ ..- eee eeceeeeeeeees 510 420 
BOG oo cc nnceede vanes: 1,290 1,250 
6) ee ee 1,030 990 
ee 3,010 2,940 


Shortly before the war, the producton of these four 
cereals was rougiily two-thirds of the 1944 yield. The potato 
and sugar-beet crops, on the other hand, have not increased. 
The main effort of the Danish farmers has aimed at increas- 
ing the acreage under root crops in order to replace the 
animal feeding-stuffs formerly imported from overseas. 

The famous Danish livestock industry has suffered 
severely from the shortage of imported feeding-stuffs. In 
rough annual averages compared w.th the last year before 
the war, the cattle population has fallen by 1o per cent, 
poultry by 60 per cent and pigs by 33 per cent. During the 
five years of. occupation, agricultural policy has concen- 
trated on maintaining the cattle popu.ation. But, as is shown 
by the following census figures taken in the month of June 
in each year, the pig population has increased since 
1942, when their numbers had fallen to one-third of the 
pre-war figure: 

NUMBER OF PIGS 
(000’s omitted) 
June, 1940.... 3,218 June, 1943.... 1,940 
«' 062. ... 2488 ~~ See... 18s 
But the fact that litthe change occurred between 1943 and 
1944 shows that a further increase in l:vestock production 
in Denmark is very unlikely as long as the country rema.ns 

cut off from imports of animal feeding-stuffs. During 1944 
the mik and butter production increased slightly compared 
with 1943. The production of bacon, however, is reported 
to have increased in 1944 compared with 1943 by roughly 
20 per cent. These are undoubtedly recurd yields under 
cond tions of occupation. The arable land 1s fully utilised, 
and production is likely to fall during the present agricul- 
tural season. 

Since the liberation of France and Belgium and the sus- 
pension of trade with Finland and Sweden, Germany has 
comp-etely monopolised Danish foreign trade. Up to the 
summer of 1944, Germany’s share in Denmark’s total 
imports and exports amounted to roughiy 75 per cent. 
Imports and exports were as follows: 


(In million kr.) 


Imports Exports 
MOE vs xbbeuerewad adds ees 1,205 1,038 
le ican dam deaiiees 1,225 1,298 
ET Ane kotdiandledneuanee 1,155 1,340 


The figures reveal that the value of imports remained 
unchanged during 1942 and 1943, but declined in 1944, 
when Germany’s ability to deliver coal, coke, iron and steel 
and fertilisers was severely taxed. Exports, on the other 
hand, show a steady increase, and, moreover, during 1944 
Went almost exc.usively to Germany. Apart from agricul- 
tural products grown in Western Poland and Czechoslovak a, 
Danish agriculture is the last non-German source of food- 
Stuffs available for Germany. 

Although no detailed figures are available, there is no 
doubt that during 1944 the export of industrial products to 
Germany decreased. More and more of Danish labour and 
materials was used for sbstitute production. The cu'ting 
of peat fell slightly below the record figure of 6,000,000 
‘ons reached in 1942, and no increase has been reported in 
the min'ng of an inferior type of brown coal. Yet it is 
climeti that almost 50 per cent of fuel consumption con- 
‘is's of peat and brown coal. No petrol has been available 
for motor transport, and a considerable number of lorries 
have been converted for the use of generator gas. 

Some time ago more than 20,000 lorries, roughly half the 
‘ries on the roads before the war, were run on gas. 

he most general measure of Denmark’s forced contri- 
bution to Germany’s war economy is the rise in the clearing 
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credit held by the Danish Central Bank. The account now 
stands at roughly Kr. 2,700 million, which means an in- 
crease during 1944 of Kr. 784 million. In addition to this 
clearing credit, which is composed of the e€xport surpius 
and the payment for services and rem.ttances of Danish 
workers employed in Germany, Denmark pays steadily 
grow.ng costs of occupation. These cosis, which are shown 
under the item Sundry Debtors in the returns of the 
Central Bank, must have risen by the end of 1944 to 
roughly Kr. 4,500 million. It would not be far out io esti- 
mate Germany’s debt to Denmark at roughly Kr. 7,000 
million, which is six times the value of Denmark’s total 
exports in 1944. 

Th.s debt, together with the influence of wartime 
economic conditions, accounts for the increase in the bank- 
notes in circulation. At the end of 1944 the note circulation 
had reached the record figure of Kr. 1,658 million, com- 
pared with Kr. 1,439 million at the end of 1943 and Kr. 600 
million at the end of 1939. In contrast to this expans on of 
the note circulation, wholesale prices seem to have been 
fairly well stabilised. The official wholesale prce index 
(1939 =+ 100) stood at 195 for the year 1943, and had only 
increased at the beginning of last autumn to 198. This, of 
course, gives an optim stic description of the actual price 
Situation, but it also indicates that the price-control 
measures, which are coupled with wage stops, are still effec- 
tive, in spite of the political unrest. 

The most interesting measures evo!ved in Denmark for 
curbing excessive financial liquidity are the freezing of a 
certain amount of the deposits held by commercial banks 
and the account of so-called unemployed money held by 
the Central Bank. This account is the accumulation of the 
greater part of the state loans issued under the occupation. 
The loans are greatly under-subscribed by the publ c, and 
the commercial banks as a rule make up the balance. 
Danish business men naturally find ways of escaping these 
measures. For instance, money formerly paid in to banks 
for deposit has instead been pa‘d into savings banks, which 
allow interest at 4 per cent. This has recently been checked, 
however, as the authorities have extended from three to 
s’x months the period after which money in savings banks 
can be withdrawn. 
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“This must be 
pre-war whisky 






“You’re not far wrong. 
It’s White Horse, and the 
White Horse you get today, 
when you're lucky, was 
growing old when this war 
was young. A whisky as 
good as this takes years to 
come’ to maturity.” 

““ When you come to think 
of it, it’s pretty good to get 
whisky at all in the sixth year 
of war, but to be able now and 
then to get a whisky like this 
— well, that’s marvellous.” 

** I agree, it says a lot fox 
the forethought of the dis- 
tillers who in years of plenty 
always provided for the 
future.” 

“* All the best.” 


HORSE 


MAXIMUM PRICES :—Bottles 25/9; Half-bottles 13/6 
as fixed by The Scotch Whisky Association. 
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CLOSE-UP OF A VITAMIN 


Above is a photomicrograph of Vitamin C (l-ascorbic 
acid), a colourless, water-soluble, crystalline substance, 
magnified about thirty times. The first gramme of this 
vitamin ever to be synthesized (1933) cost hundreds of 
pounds to produce. Now, in the Roche plants, it is made 
by the ton at an economic cost. To this remarkable 
achievement in synthetical chemistry, many brave men 
already owe their lives. At Tobruk, our men, deprived 
of the natural sources of Vitamin C, received synthesized 
Vitamin C in tablet form to make good the loss. 
Synthesized Vitamin C is, of course, the very same thing 
as Vitamin C found in nature. 


ROCHE PRODUCTS LIMITED 
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To-day these hands have Victory in their grasp. To 
their inborn skill the nation owes its priceless. air 
supremacy. To-morrow this same skill, heightened 
by five years’ devotion to the nation’s cause, will turn 


to the making of the future’s finest cars. 
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& You are going to hear 4 
(~ great deal more about the 
Cr ' « Philco Group when the war 
Om pps is over than it is possible to 
reveal at the present time. It 
is enough to say that this progressive group of 
industrial electricial manufacturing companies 
have made their plans—plans for the large-scale 
production of radio and television receiving an 
transmitting apparatus, electric motors, generators. 
switch-gear, refrigerators and electro-mechanical 
devices of every description. These plans await the 
signal of victory and the brilliant opportunities ©! 
peace. When the time comes, the Philco Group wil! 
play an impressive part in supplying the needs and 
comforts which the patient people of this country 
so richly deserve. 


4 PHILGO Group 


PHILCO RADIO & TELEVISION CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD « ?.-?- 
LABORATORIES LTD - BRITISH MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD - HOPKINSO® 
MOTORS & ELECTRIC CO LTD - BRITANNIC ELECTRIC CABLE & CONSTRUCTION 
CO LTD - AIRCRAFT & MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD + AERO ENGINES LTD 
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BUSINESS WORLD 





The Banking Year 


HE searchers after new ideas-on the development of 
British banking will find most ungrateful material in 
the latest annual statements of the joint-stock bank chair- 
men. It is unfortunate that, owing to the timing of these 
addresses, they could make no specific references to the 
wo new financial institutions in the establishment and 
operations of which the banks in this country are part.ci- 
pating. These two ventures, of which more details are 
given on page 120, represents something like a revolution 
in British banking principles and practice and would have 
srovided far more promising matter for the dissertations 
of the bankers than that with which the bu:k of their 
recent statements was concerned. The only suggestion of a 
reference to the new institutions was that of Mr Edwin 
Fisher, of Barclays Bank, who po‘nted out that “there 
is litte doubt that the national interest will call for a 
somewhat broader conception of the place of banking in 
relation to need for the small business undertaking to 
raise medium—or long term capital as weil as to the paral- 
lel needs of larger concerns.” He commended both instiiu- 
tions in some imprompiu remarks made at the actual 
meeting of shareho‘ders held last Wednesday. ; 
If there is a single thread running through all the state- 
ments it is the concern of the bankers with the future of 
their loans and advances, that is, with the genuine com- 
mercial banking business on which their growih and much 
of their justification rests, but which they have seen inexor- 
ably disappearing in the five years of war. In August, 1939, 
the clearing banks’ loans and advances represented 43.8 
per cent of their deposit liabilities. That figure already 
showed a considerable drop on the §0 per cent ratio that 
was normally maintained during the 1920’s and early 1930’s, 
but the earlier decline has been eclipsed by war develop- 
ments, which have sent the propertion tumbl ng down to 
around 16 per cent. It is evident that mest of the bankers 
continue to hope for a post war revival in this item. Mr 
R. E. Beckett, of the Westminster Bank, puts his finger 
on one of the factors in this war-time decline of advances 
when he refers to the system of progress payments by 
which the Government pays its contractors instalments for 
work done. Mr Colin Campbell, of the National Provincial 
Bank, defines another when he remarks that one of the 
conditions for a revival in bank advances is the disappear- 
ance of Government purchases of commodities and raw 
materials, now financed without recourse to the banking 
system other than the banks’ direct lending to the Govern- 
ment to cover the gap between current revenue and ex- 
Penditure. Sir R. Noton Barclay, of the District Bank. 
seems to see one of the reasons for the decline of advances 
in the extension of war time controls and envisages no 
material increase in these advances until there is some 
laxation of such controls and until industry changes over 
© peace-time production. 


x 


Whatever their diagnosis of the decline in advances, the 
cankers are quite confident of their ability to satisfy any 
increase in the demand for such accommodation. Most of 
them announce with a mixture of pride and regret that their 
balance sheets reveal an abnormally I'qu'd position and 
that the resources will be available in ful! measure to meet 
‘ny increase in the demand for bank loans and advances. 
Mr F. A. Bates, of Martin’s Bank, states that his bank will 
* “in a strong position to grant accommodation to its 


‘ustomers” and adds that “ there will be many new oppor- 


unities of utilising banking resources in the revival of 
usinesses that have perforce languished owing to the para- 
Mount war effort.” 
ome increase in advances, there w'll no dcubt be. The 
Vvernment’s gradual withdrawal of the system of progress 
Payments, by which working capital of contractors and 


their sub-contractors may well be provided to the tune 
of £150 million to £200 million, is in itseif bound to cause 
a substantial increase in the industr'al demand for bank 
credit. If this increase occurs, how are the resources to be 
liberated? It is not sufficient to point out that the banks 
have an ample supply of iiqu'd assets. The true liquidity 
of these assets is not so much a function of virtues inherent. 
in them as of the debt and credit policy of the authorities. 
Lord Wardington, of Lloyds’ Bank, faces up to this prob- 
lem. He points to the mass of Treasury Deposit Receipts, 
now by far the largest single item in the banks’ balance 
sheets, as the ideal asset for mobil's’ng resources, since 
they have a currency of six months and considerable matu- 
rities fall due each week. But, he adds, if the Treasury 
make corresponding demands for renewals, no fresh cash 
will be available for industry from that source. It is true, 
that TDR’s are rediscountab'e at the Bank of Eng/and, but 
apart from any other objections to such rediscounting, it 
would be extremely costly, since the banks would be lend- 
ing to the Government at 14 per cent and borrowing on 
the same security at 2 per cent. An alternative method 
would be for the banks to sell securities but, as Lord 
Wardington points out, “it wou'd not be desirable for all 
banks to be realising investments at the same time.” If 
they were to attempt to do so, the authorities wou'd rapidly 
find the appropriate answer. The counter to such selling 
is already in being in the form of minimum prices for gilt 
edged which wou'd immediately freeze the market in the 
event of any widespread revaluation. If, therefore, the 
Government adheres to an expansionist programme after 
the war it is probable that any increase in the demand 


COMBINED ACCOUNTS OF THE *‘ BIG SEVEN.,’’ 


(£ million) 


1942 1943 1944 
ee 3,416 -4 3,813 -4 4,304 -5 
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(£ 000’s) 
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for bank loans will have to be satisfied by a further increase 
in the. volume of credit. This could be achieved either 
by the provision of additional bank cash through appro- 
priate open market operations or by direct borrowing from 
the Bank of England by the Government, or by inducing the 
banks to work to lower cash ratios than those now main- 
tained (both in reality and in the shop window). There is 
another possible, but not very Iikely, alternative solution 
to the problem, namely that of maintaining the volume of 
national savings after the war, anchoring its appeal to the 
cause of economic reccnstruction and using par of the 
proceeds to repay floating debt. This would allow TDR’s 
to be paid off and thus liberate resources to allow the 
banks to increase their direct advances to industry and to 
make their contributions to the loan Capital of the new 
Finance Corporation for Industry (it is understood that 
the banks’ deposits maintained with this company will 
be included under loans and advances). is 

The accompanying table, giving the principal balance- 
sheet items for the “big seven” at the end of each of the 
inst three years, shows how small a proportion of the general 
expansion in bank credit is represented by the recovery in 
advances during 1944. The ground regained by this item 
last year did not make up, the loss in 1943. If details could 
again be given of the distribution of bank advances, it 
would probably be found that, within the much smaller 
aggregate total, a greater proportion of this accommodation 
is now being given to “personal” borrowers than -before 
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the war. Mr Stanlcy Christopherson, of the Midland Bank, 
states that his bank has already provided a considerable 
aumber and amount of advances for small traders in accord- 
ance with the policy, adopted a year ago, of encouraging 
such business. The banks still give priority in their 
advances to the needs of war industries, but given the 
extent to which the requirements of war industries are 
catered for by the Government, it is permissible to suppose 
that the injunctions on the banks to make no loans save 
those that directly serve the war effort have recently been 
interpreted rather less severely than they were in 1939, 
when the rule was first propounded, and in the immediately 
following years. 

As will be seen from the appended table, the net profits 
of the “big seven” show a further expansion for 1944. 
Bankers are not prone to discourse on this subject. Lord 
Wardington admits that the expenses of Lloyds Bank have 
risen during the year, but it is only Mr Christopherson 
who gives any new specific information on a matter about 
which bankers as a whole have been far too secretive. Mr 
Christopherson states categorically that the Midland Bank 
has not yet incurred any liability for BPT. This, he 
hastens to add is not because banks are enabled to evade 
the tax liabilities that fall on other business enterprises. 

In explanation, Mr Christopherson makes some interest- 
ing observations. In the first piace, he points out that the 
average rate of interest allowed on the whole mass of bank 
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deposits, ,whether on deposit or current account, has ge 
clined less since the inception of the “cheap money” 
policy in 1932 than has the average rate charged =a 
total of bank advances. In the second place, jr would 
appear from the Midland Bank’s experience that the dim; 
nution in earnings due to the decline in advances since the 
outbreak of the war has been no more than offset by the 
additional income from the enlarged holding of invey. 
ments. The income from the other pre-war items amone 
the earning assets is about the same and the sole net addi. 
tion to the bank’s earnings, therefore, arises from TDR, 
on which 1 per cent is earned. Against this must be se: 
increased interest outgoings, smaller. earnings from ang). 
lary services, particularly from those connected with - 
ternal trade, and largely, increased expenses on staff, secy. 
rity arrangements, war damage, etc. From the balance of 
earnings the banks have had to fortify themselves agains 
risks of capital losses from bad debts and depreciation of 
investments—in which connection, Mr Christophersop 
does not rule out the probability of some “ business casy,!- 
ties” in the transition from a war to a peace economy. 

All this interesting and instructive discussion of the fa. 
tors affecting bank profits should, with benefit to all cop. 
cerned, be rounded off by an explanation of the parado; 
that while all banks show earnings so greatly above thoy 
of the EPT standard years, they have, for the most par, 
avoided paying that tax so far. 


French Financial Policy 


Cee reports last week-end suggested that M. 
Mendés-France, Minister of National Economy in the 
French Provisional Government, had resigned as a result 
of differences of opinion over financial policy with M 
René Pléven, Minister of Finance. Although M Mendés- 
France immediately denied these rumours, it is an open 
secret that there is anvthing but complete harmony between 
the two Ministries. 

There are, in fact, two reasons for the clash of views. 
The first, which is inevitable, is that the Ministry of 
National Economy has been superimposed upon all the 
other departments dealing with economic affairs, including 
the Ministry of Finance. Since the new Ministry can only 
gain authority by diminishing that of the other depart- 
ments, friction is unavoidable. The second cause of friction 
can be traced to differences of opinion over financial policy. 

The powers and functions of the Ministry of National 
Economy, defined in a Decree published on December 7th, 
are far-reaching. The new Ministry is not merely designed 
to co-ordinate the other departments but to formulate and 
direct the economic policy of France in the widest sense. 

The decree provides, first, for the establishment of an 
inter-ministerial committee charged with the formulation 
of broad economic policy, domestic as well as foreign. 
This committee includes the heads of ten Departments 
concerned with economic affairs; it is presided over by 
General de Gaulle, and its vice-president is the Minister 
of National Economy. 

Within the framework of general policy, the Minister 
of National Economy is responsible for the formulation and 
execution of a detailed economic plan. He is to direct and 
supervise the activities of the Ministries of Industrial Pro- 
duction, Agriculture, Food and Reconstruction, and he is 
to co-ordinate the economic policy of all the other Minis- 
tries. As a means to this end, the Minister of National 
Economy must approve all the decrees and regulations 
issued by the various departments concerning matters of 
economic policy. The kind of decrees and regulations that 
— to be submitted to him are carefully set out in a long 

st. 

Although the President of the Provisional Government is 
nominally the head of the inter-ministerial committee, his 
main function is probably that of securing cohesion and of 
conciliating differences of opinion between its members ; for 
all practical purposes its head is the Minister of National 
Economy. His powers are so wide that he is, in effect, in 
a position to direct domestic and foreign economic policy 
in every detail—at least on paper. In theory, this centralisa- 
tion of initiative and control should enable the French 
Government not merely to plan the shape of the national 
Se eee ean aaa 
ciency in execution. It represents a strictl ical 
to a solution of the difficulty of giving tae ae 
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and drive to the direction of a modern economy. But th 
question is whether the machine will work in practice. 

Experience in this country has shown the difficulty of 
effectively grouping a number of departments under ; 
super-ministry. The Ministry of Production, valuable 
though its work has been as a co-ordinating department, 
has never been able to impose its will upon the three supply 
departments, as was originally intended. Wisely, for many 
reasons, the Minister of Reconstruction has been given the 
more modest task of providing liaison between the various 
economic departments and of acting as a kind of energiser. 
The difficulties of super-ministries have usually been three- 
fold. First, a super-minister inevitably diminishes the 
authority of the ministers he is to control, a tendency thi 
may adversely affect the work of the other departments; 
secondly, the departments that are to come under the 
authority of a super-minister inevitably tend to resist en- 
croachment, a tendency that makes for friction; thirdly, a 
super-minister, to establish his authority, must n0 
merely possess an altogether outstanding personality, bu 
also a highly competent staff, and since the other depar- 
ments are naturally reluctant to give up their most con- 
petent officers, a competent staff is difficult to come by. 
_ The French Ministry of National Economy, inevitably, 
is encountering some of these difficulties. The Ministry d 
Finance, and the whole corps of Inspecteurs des Finances 
are not likely to yield without a struggle. One could hardly 
imagine the British Treasury knuckling under to a super 
ministry. The analogy may not be very close, but it i 
sufficiently close to illustrate one of the problems of th 
new ministry. 

* 


The difficuity is all the greater because the Ministry 
Finance does not always see eye to eye with the Ministry 
ot National Economy on matters of financial policy. Th 
immediate trouble appears to have arisen, not so much ove 
matters of long-term policy, as over the clearing-up ot 
the financia] aftermath of occupation and over prices and 
wages policy. 

The details of the conflict of views are not available 
But it is well-known that the Ministry of National Econom! 
favoured speedy action after liberation on the lines of the 
plans prepared in Algiers which bore a strong similarity 
to the Belgian policy, and which were partially applied by 
the French themselves in Corsica. The proposed measure 
include a census of wealth, the confiscation of illegal profit: 
and a capital levy, and the method was to be drastic an 
ruthless. The Ministry of Finance is no less anxious tha 
the Ministry of National Economy to clear up the afte 
math of occupation, but it seems to favour a more conver 
tional approach rather than shock tactics, 

Again, the Ministry of National favours sti 
gent control of prices and wages. It is said to have oppose 
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the recent decision to raise the salaries of civil servants 
that is estimated to involve an expenditure of some irs 
20,000 million. It must be remembered, however, that in- 
dustrial workers were granted a 4o per cent increase in 
wage rates almost immediately after the liberation, and 
that, by comparison with 1939, farm Prices are still rela- 
tively higher than wages. It was difficult in these circum- 
stances to resist an improvement in the remuneration of 
civil servants. The Ministry of Finance has supported the 
increase in salaries, but, taking a leaf from British policy, 
it simultaneously introduced a system of deferred tax credits 
that could be extended to all incomes. In its budgetary 
policy, too, the Ministry of Finance is proceeding on British 
ines, that is of combining severe taxation with an active 
joan and savings policy. But its task this year will not be 
easy; it is faced with a prospective expenditure of some 
fs 400,000 million and a revenue which, in view of the low 
level of employment and business activity, may barely reach 
frs 150,000 million, in spite of the most drastic taxation. 
The Liberation Loan, as a first step, has been successful 
in reducing the volume of purchasing power ; further steps 
are contemplated, including the seizure of illegal profits, 
carefully defined by a recent decree. The interest on the 
national debt—amounting to frs 28,000 million in 1944—is 
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to be reduced by frs 1,500 million by the conversion of two 
loans of 4 per cent and one of 4} per cent_on to a 3 per 
cent basis. Moreover, the Ministry of Finance has succeeded 
in maintaining its policy of cheap money, in spite of the 
inflation in the prices of goods and services. To adjust the 
volume of purchasing power to the meagre supply of goods 
at Current official prices, according to some formula, seems 
impracticable. 

Fundamentally, the real difficulties of France are physical 
rather than financial—that is to say they arise from the 
extreme shortage of goods, from the anemia of French indus- 
tries and from the lack of adequate communications. These 
difficulties cannot be solved by financial measures. Even in 
normal times, it is a vice of the modern age that it thinks 
too much in terms of finance and not enough in terms of 
the physical realities of wealth production. It is not for the 
British to give advice to the French on the conduct of their 
own affairs. But perhaps it is permissible, from one ally to 
another, to express the hope that doctrinaire attitudes will 
not be allowed to impede the solution of practical tasks. 
Any liberated country is short of time, and of effective 
administrative machinery, and the cohesive force of informed 
public opinion is also inevitably lacking. It would be a pity 
if finance, which could be a lubricant, became an abrasive. 


Investment Calculus 


pReeTeeers considered as an applied science is an 
essentially modern concept. Until the middle twenties, 
investment was at best a matter of art, guided by a sixth 
sense and a respectful cocking of the eye towards Thread- 
needle Street on Thursday mornings. Since then, serious 
investors have sought a new rational approach to its problems 
and serious advisers have attempted to satisfy them. The 
literature of the subject is still comparatively small, and the 
latest work on the subject* deserves celebration for two 
special reasons: its author is a pioneer of scientific invest- 
ment; and he first blazed the trail towards rational invest- 
ment principles in these columns between 1928 and 1938. 

A couple of decades is too short a period to unfold eternal 
verities, even about quantities and forces which can be 
accurately measured. In the field of investment, measure- 
ment is still only partial, and the imponderables can still 
exert massive and disconcerting stresses on the market. 
Hence, the artists and backers of hunches sometimes prove 
brilliantly right, while the. scientific approach may go 
hideously wrong. To accept this situation as inevitable is to 
deny the application of reason to investment at a time when 
twas never more urgently needed. It is Mr Parkinson’s task 
to show that changes in Stock Exchange values—particularly 
of ordinary shares—tend to be governed by regularity of 
pattern ; according to the long, medium and short term con- 
texts in which these changes are studied. His method 1s 
itankly inductive (he suggests, perhaps a little pessimistically, 
hat no other method will ever be applicable to the problem) ; 
he studies the behaviour of ordinary shares, relates it to the 
movements of other economic series, and seeks to isolate 
probabilities and principles which the investor can apply, 
knowing, at least, that they have worked in the past, to the 
problem of guessing the future. 

Investors who seek the rational course of action must be 
Prepared to work their passage. This book conducts them, 
with painstaking demonstration of detail, through an ex- 
amination of the economic factors which produce—or, at 

t, act in conformity with—measurable fluctuations in 
tquity share values in each of the three phases. It discusses 

€ association of the secular rise in ordinary share values 
with the disconcerting fluctuations of the credit cycle. It 
breaks down the market cycle, in turn, into its constituent 

and bear phases. And, finally, it offers some suggestions 
necessarily more tentative in character—on the identifica- 
tion of short-run market fluctuations, through a chart-reading 
nique. These movements, in their differing scope, are 
wbjected to continual comparison with economic series 
Which are appropriate, or, as sometimes happens, are merely 
wailable, for the period of study. Thus, the record of ordi- 
taty shares from 1870 to 1939 becomes, in Mr Parkinson's 
8, a reflection of the rising national income of the 
country, measured, for want of a better comprehensive 
icator, by such series as trade, consumption of tea and 
tobacco, production of coal and pig iron, and railway traffic. 
ne a ee 
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‘Ordinary Shares.” By Hargreaves Parkinson. (Eyre and 
‘pottiswoode. 30s.) 


This is old history, but it is not unimportant history, and its 
application to share movements has certainly never before 
been handled with such a variety of technical means of 
demonstration to underline the basic truth that ordinary 
share movements in the very long run must be a function 
of national economic prosperity. 

Having reached this conclusion, the investor’s difficulties 
really begin, for he is not a septuagenarian looking back 
over an exciting and profitable life, but a man with funds 
to invest, or stocks to divest, at a particular point of time in 
this secular progressive context. Hence the importance of 
choosing the right phase of the market cycle for buying and 


—more important and more difficult—for selling. Here, 
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again, it is not the principles of action which are so baffling, 
but the tentative character of many of the economic series 
on which, in default of anything better, the business and 
market forecaster is compeiled to rest his judgments. The 
Economist Business Activity Index, which Mr Parkinson 
uses so effectively in his re-examination of ordinary share 
movements since 1924, is certainly not free from such limita- 
tions. In retrospect, it appears to have told something like 
the truth, at or near the right time, about the cycle of 
1929-37. Its relationship with the market behaviour of 
equ.ty shares is chrono‘ogically a good enough fit. Yet 
movements in the index which later marked historical 
turning points—the peak of 1929 or the trough of 1931— 
probably looked tentative enough at the time, and rema‘ned 
unconfirmed sufficiently long to expose any medium-term 
investor to the risk of considerable movements in share 
prices. 

Even for cyclical studies, the sources are not as adequate 
as they should be. There are, in this country, no statistical 
series that serve as capital activity forecasters, like unfilled 
stee! orders, and our information about building activity 
even in normal times is lamentably small. Although Mr 
Parkinson has made ingenious use of the statistical material 
ava‘lable, he would be the last person to regard it as 
adequate. The post-war investor will be unfortunate if he 
is not better provided with essential data. He requires a 
much more accurate measurement of Stock Exchange 
dealings. He requires quicker and fuller statistics, particu- 
larly on movements of stocks of commodities—which may 
well prove to be one of the first ind:ces to be influenced 
by cyclical changes—and on the trends of production, con- 
sumption and capital construction. The speed and accuracy 
of the punched card and the calculating machine have 
been proved in the modern factory; they need to be 
applied to the gathering of economic stat‘stics. When this 
has been done, many market influences which now can 
only be inferred from a trend will be known as facts. 


x 


A number of respectable investment canons may be 
shaken by this book. It is surprising, for example, to find 
interest rates and commodity prices treated as “ distract- 
ing” influences in the formation of long-term share values, 


_ yet the charts present a plausible case for this suggestion, 


even though it is opposed to the classical deductive view 
of these forces in the credit cyc'e. Readers will find a clear 
summary of “ chart-reading,” or Dow theory rendered into 
English, which should persuade many of them to buy chart 
paper, and perhaps shares too, when they have played the 
short-term, market as a hobby. There is, aga‘n, the sug- 
gestion that industrial! debentures may provide a better 
hedging medium in depressed periods than the conven- 
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tional gilt-edged. And the maxim for successful invesime 
is not to beat the market, but to follow, prompily % 
faithtully, what it does—though not what it says. - 

What are the consequences and the morals of the 
innumerable other precepts which Mr Parkinson la 
down? First, investment in equity shares is an expressics 
of risk-taking in industry—in Lord Keynes’s words. “ The 
social object of skilled investment should be to dehere th 
dark forces of time and ignorance which envelop o 
future.” On the private objectives of investment, it will be 
recalled, Lord Keynes was a pessimist ; it was a game of 
conventional valuation, having no long-term validity ; 
market expertise was concerned solely in estimating . 
advance what average opinion anticipated average OPpinion 
on share values to be. The zest of making money quickly 
was, in his view, more attractive than the arduous a 
thankless task of seeking a socially advantageous inves. 
ment policy. These thoughts were formulated in the bitte 
aftermath of the Wall Street crash and depression in the 
early thirties. Mr Parkinson, in the sixth year of war 
shows that it is possible to reconcile the two views ; that 
markets may be peevish and irrational, and in the shor 
run are what operators make them; yet in the end, and 
normally at no great distance, they are brought into cop. 
formity with basic economic trends and expectations. The 
“mood” of the market is the great imponderable and at 
cyclical extremes it may temporarily overcome the forces 
of reason. Spectacular events—leaving the gold standard 
or converting War Loan—may become for a time 
dominant causal influences, after cyclical factors pointing 
in the same direction fail for months to move the market, 

Investment at a point of time is continuously complicated 
by the spread of econom‘c fact and opinion through time, 
yet the problem must be solved if industry is to obtain 
resources in a free capital market and if the investor is to 
succeed in maintaining his capital intact. Perhaps the 
major post-war economic problem will be the provision 
of abundant capital to industry which, even before its 
wartime exhaustion, had too little. The paradoxical situation 
may occur of a rising national income coupled with 
an inadequate supply of private savings for industrial 
investment, for, in contrast to the situation in past periods 
of rapid capital accumulation, there are new institutional 
factors—such as the more equal distribut‘on of incomes 
and a rigid taxation system—which may affect the indivi- 
dual’s propensity to save. His savings provide only part of 
the new industrial capital required, but they can, perhaps, 
be more easily misapplied than institutional savings. It wil 
be an important function of a rational investment policy t0 
assist in the overthrow of the dark forces, and in the re 
habilitation of British industry to a new level of produc 
tive efficiency and profit. 


se and 


Business Notes 


Finance for Industry 


Official details have been given this week of the two 
financial institutions the nature and scope of which were 
discussed in general terms on page 83 of The Economist 
last week. The larger of the two is to be known as the 
Finance Corporation for Industry. It will be jointly owned 
by a large group of insurance companies, trust companies 
and the Bank of England in the proportion of 40, 30 and 30 
per cent respectively. The capital will amount to £25 
million, but it is not intended to call up miore than 2 per 
cent of this in the first instance. The bulk of the corpora- 
tion’s resources will be provided by the exercise of its 
borrowing powers of £100 million. This wil, in the main, 
be provided by deposits from the clearing and Scottish 
banks. The purpose of the FCI in the words of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, is 

the provision of temporary or lorger period finance for indus- 
trial businesses of the country with a view to their quick 
rehabilitation and development in the national interest, thereby 
assisting in the maintenance and increase of employment. 
The FCI, it is stated, will take no initiative in reorganis- 
ing industry; its primary purpose will be to provide 
finance. In doing so it will not be specifically debarred from 
taking up participations in the equity of the businesses it 
finances, but the general intention js that its help should 
be temporary and given by way of liened fixed interest 


loans. The only official indications given so far of th 
nature of its accommodation is that it should only be mad 
where the circumstances make normal bank.ng accommod: 
tion inappropriate, where a market issue cannot through 
some temporary cause be made or where the amount 1 
quired, or the extent and character of the necessary ¢t 
quiries puts the operation outside the scope of the norma 
capital issue channe!s. 

The FCI will be formally independent of the authorits 
The influence of the Bank of Eng'and will be limited © 
that which it will exercise as the largest indiv:dual shart 
holder. The board of the company will be elected by t 
shareholders in the normal way and will consist of person 
of wide business experience who will be assisted by 
Industrial Advisory Panel. One of the directors will be! 
“scientist.” The blue prints of the new institution 2 
promising. Whether they are eventually translated into effe~ 
tive reality will depend wholly on the quality of the me 
chosen for the job. The tools to be p'aced at their dispos! 
are almost all that could be desired. 


o * « 


Capital for the Small Man 


The second of the proposed financial institutions * 
to be formed in order to supply medium and _ long-!e™ 
capital for small and medium sized businesses in amoun 
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say, from £5,900 to £200,000. Amounts below this range 
ent 7 usually be procured in the ordinary way from bankers, 
and WB yhile larger loans become the province of the new issue 

market cum Stock Exchange. The Industrial and Commer- 
and #%..,| Finance Corporation, as it will be called, will have a 
lays ME opital of £15 million. Of this £500,000 will be taken up 
sion JM. “token subscription” by the Bank of England and the 
balance will be subscribed by the clearing and Scottish 
the Monks roughly in proportion to their deposit liabilities, 
There will be eight directors, the chairman being appointed 
» the Bank of England. Provision has been made for the 
oastitution of an advisory panel; representatives ‘of the 
member banks will use this body, if required to do 
» in order to pass on information in their possession to 
* ICFC. In Scottish affairs, the board will be assisted 
a Scottish Committee. In addition to its capital, ICFC 
J] have borrowing powers of £30 milion which will be 
wercised by means of loans and advances from the member 
ks pro-rata to their shareholdings. 


The ICFC will not carry on a banking business. It will 
ovide medium and long term credit and not grant re- 
ving or self-liquidating advances. Since much of the 
wsiness open to the ICFC would in the normal course 
ppeal to the banks and as most of the business wi!l be 
miroduced through the banks, it is difficult to visualise 
ery great scope for its activities. A useful line of proposi- 
‘ons may, however, come to it from concerns which have 
hen closed as a result of concentration during the war, 
hose connections with their previous bankers have been 
ered and wh‘ch will require fairly long term capital to 
nstate themselves. 
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ce Reverse 


As was expected, the New Year opened with a burst 
f reinvestment demand, which raised the index of indus- 
ial ordinary, shares, compiled by The Financial News, by 
ver two points to 115.0, against the early August peak of 
16.9. This rise has, however, been followed by a burst of 
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profit-taking, which, within a week, brought the index dowa 
to the end-Octcber level. Those who pin their faith on the 
Dow _Jones theory have thus scored a point. The latest 
peak is definitely lower than its predecessor. They are now 
confidently forecast.ng a fall to a new trough—not neces- 
sarily at once—which will be below the September dip to 
107.6. All that can be said on that point is that, with the 
index down to 111.5, a slackening of the pace of fall was 


followed by a very tentative upward movement, mainly in 
post-war recovery shares. 


Weakness has gone hand in hand with a considerable 
increase in the number of bargains received. Further, 
neither the weakness nor the expansion in business has been 
restricted to industrial equities. Fixed-interest stocks have 
continued firm and Far Eastern investments have been 
strong, otherwise almost every section shows falls. The 
decline is popularly assoc:ated with such indications as 
exist that the end of the war in Europe may be rather nearer 
than was supposed, and also with the fact that it is again 
Russia which is scoring the-advamces, while the territorial 
gains in the West are relatively insignificant. It seems that 
this feeling is now a matter of some importance, but it is 
difficult to believe that the fall produced by military develop- 
ments would have teen substantial but for the technical 
position. Broadly speaking, prices had been rising since mid- 
September.’ There had been a very sharp acceleration of the 


upward movement and a temporary reverse was to be 
expected. 


Actually, there has been continuous buying by the public 
on each fall, and a moderate change in emphasis may well 
lead to a quite considerable recovery in quotations. Whether 
th's occurs or not in the longer run must depend in large 
measure on the assessment of the political risk attaching to 
industrial equities. If companies are to be left reasonably 
free to make profits and decide on their use, subject only 
to income-tax payments of a non-discriminatory nature, the 
forces making for a rising national income will also ensure 
a rise in the general level of equities. If profits are to be 
rigidly controlled, some means of stimulating efficiency will 
have to be found to replace the profit motive. 





NATIONAL DISCOUNT COMPANY 
LIMITED 


(Incorporating the business of Messrs. Reeves Whitburn.) 
Statement of Accounts, 31st December, | 


194A, 
Pr" LIABILITIES £ £ 
CAPITAL AUTHORISED— 
270,000 ‘‘ A’ Shares of £2 10s. .. ‘ ies 675,000 


270,000 ‘“‘ B”’ Shares of £7 10s. .. 2,025,000 
— 2,700,000 





CAPITAL IssuUFED— 
169,333 “A” Shares of £2 10s. ... oa pe tay 
30,667 ‘‘ B” Shares of £7 10s. ... ,730,003 
? —— 2,153,335 
CapiraL PAID-uP, viz. :—- os 
“A” Shares—fully paid... ds a ; 423,332 














“B” Shares—£5 paid 1,153,335 
1,576,667 
RESERVE aii ‘ae oe ; , 1,100,000 
ProFir AND Loss ACCOUNT— 
Final nee Sa : aniaee 
é ia ae oo . . 24, 

Balance at Credi ,069 orien 
2,954,589 

*Deposits, secured and unsecured, contingency and other 
accounts, and provision for accruing expenses 81,828,525 





CONTINGENT LiasiLrty—Bills Re-Discounted (excluding 
Treasury Bills) £2,935,384 ace ¥ ; 


F°4 TRAIL 
- Cate 


ASSETS £ £ 
CASH AT BANKERS ae : . a {,531,900 
NVESTMENTS— ; 
: British Government and British Corporation Securities 21,160,903 
BiLts Drscountep and Short-dated Securities, less provision 


i 61,381,027 
bate ... a : a "ee 381, 
aoe SUNDRY \mounts RECEIVABLE bee aoa 609,284 
FREEHOLD PREMISES (at approximate cost) ee sel 100,000 
SuBSIDIARY COMPANY— ois 
Less LOAN ... we ‘ ai oh oh. 100 
£84,783,114 
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Stock Exchange Requirements 


The latest development in the process of tightening 
up requirements, which has been carried on by the Stock 
Exchange over a period of years, is the recasting of Sec- 
tion 10 Of Appendix 34 A. This defines the undertaking 
which must be given by every company when apply‘ng for 
permission to deal. There are a number of minor changes 
and the requirement that, when a company has subsidiaries, 
a consolidated baiance-sheet and profit and loss account 
must be circulated to shareholders is now officially incor- 
porated, while there is a new requirement to inform the 
Share and Loan Department of “any proposed change in 
the general character or nature of the company’s bus.ness.” 
This last arises from the practice, which has become 
common, of entering new fields and only announcing the 
fact after a protracted delay. It will be generally agreed 
that shareholders have a right to be informed on such 
matters. 


Another new item concerns drawings of stock. If the 
instrument constituting the stock does not lay down the 
units in which it is to be drawn, companies are required 
to consult the Stock Exchange if they wish to make draw- 
ings in units larger than £100. It appears that some com- 
panies, possibly to save labour, have drawn in very large 
units, with the result that substantia! holdings have been 
completely paid off. When the stock in question stands 
at an appreciable premium, this is a considerable loss to 
the- holder. It is not expected that there will be any diffi- 
culty in securing the general adoption of this requirement. 

The most important part of.the rulings is the new sub- 
section (12) which requires a company to notify the Share 
and Loan Department immediately the board,meeting has 
been held to consider the same, concerning 

all dividends and/or cash bonuses recommended or declared ; 

short particulars of any issue of new capital whether it be 

issued as a bonus or by way of right to shareholders or 
debenture holders ; the net profit figures for the year (with 
comparison with previous year) even if this calls for the 
qualification that such profit figures are provisional or subject 
to audit; and any other information necessary to enable the 
shareholders to appraise the position of the Company and to 
avoid the establishment of a false market in the shares. 
The italics are ours. This provision will be particularly 
welcome. No one wishes unduly to embarrass directors, but 
shareholders have a right to demand from them that their 
statements shall present a fair and reasonably complete 
view of the position. The section lays this duty upon them, 
and the decision whether they have fulfilled it or not will 
very large'y depend on the results flowing from their state- 


ments. These requirements cannot be made retroactive, but ° 


the fact that many companies apply for permission to deal 
in smal] blocks of new shares every few years will mean 
that their effect will spread fairly rapidly. 


* * * 


Third Quarters’ Profits 


The computed gross profits of 494 companies which 
reported during the third quarter of last year show an 
increase of 13.8 per cent in total profits, after EPT and de- 
preciation, but before tax, over the figures of three years 
earlier. (The statistics, in their usual form, are given on 
page 134.) More interesting, the increase as against the 
figures of a year ago is 7 per cent. The amounts distributed 
to holders of the equity are up by 17.7 per cent on the 
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three years, and by 5.6 per cent against last year. This rise 
took place despite the fact that the proportion of tonal 
computed profits allocated to free reserves and other 
allocations of the nature of savings rose on the year 
from 20.0 per cent to 22.3 per cent. It is not to 
be supposed that this rise in profits, appreciable 
as it is, marks any real change in the earning power 
of the companies concerned. It is in all probability 
a combination of the definite settlement of EPT standards, 
and a belief that a larger proportion of actual earnings can, or 
should, be disclosed. As is shown by Table VI, by far the 
most important section of industry represented in these 
companies are breweries and distilleries, but these contri- 
buted very little to the increase in profits. Most sections 
made some contributions, but, on the basis of reported net 
profits, oil and building materials show falls, while on the 
basis of coniputed gross profits these groups and, in addi- 
tion, entertainment companies and manufacturers of textiles 
and motors ail suffered a decline in earnings. The big rises 


were secured by land companies, coal, iron and _ steel, 
shipping, food and shops and stores. r 
* * * 


US—Mexican Oil Settlement 


The aftermath of the expropriation of the American oil 
companies in Mexico on March 18, 1938, by the Govern- 
ment of that country is now virtually c.eared up. Details of 


. the joint compensation award of April 17, 1942, were pub- 


lished in Mexico on January 15th. According to a cabied 
report, Mexico agreed to pay the United States $23,996,000 
pius interest at three per cent a year from the date of the 
expropriat.on ; by the end of September, 1943, the total 
amounted to $27,982,000. As $9, 090,000 had been deposited 
beforehand, the amount still owing at the end of September, 
1943, was $18,982,000. This ba.ance was to be paid in five 
annual instaiments from 1943 to 1947. The amount paid in 
compensation is only a fraction of the cla.ms formulated 
by the American companes, but they were induced to 
accept it by the American Department of State, presumably 
for political reasons. No settsement, however, has yet been 
reached in respect of the properties of British companies 
that were expropriated simuitaneously with those of the 
American firms; the British embargo on oil imports from 
Mexico is stull in force. The time has surely come for a fresh 
attempt at a settlement. True, the Mexican Government, 
by its high-handed action, has committed a breach of the 
code of behav.our in international relations ; but the past 
policy of the oil companies, too, is not completely free from 
criticism. But prolonged intransigeance is in nobody’s 
interest, and least of all in the British. 


x * * 


Certificates for Artisans , 

The prospect of a declining birthrate, the need for 
greater industr.a) efficiency and the proposed education 
of young people in their employer’s time, have comb.ned 
to induce industrialists to pay’ increasing attention to the 
recruitment and training of young workers. Ths has been 
evident in a number of industries, and in some trades where 
conditions compare unfavourably with the rest, improve- 
ments are being contemplated. The fear of a labour shortage 
is leading to competition to catch the worker while he is 
young. 

The retail motor and repair industry is the first in the 
field to arrange for a definite course of training, based 
upon a five-year apprenticeship, and culminating in a cer- 
tificate guaranteeing that the holder has attained a certain 
standard. Theoretical training will be given in technical 
colleges and it is the first time in the history of education 
that the assistance of the education authorities has been 
sought for industrial training at the artisan level. The 
scheme, many details of which remain to be settled, has 
been agreed by the Ministries of Education and Labour 
with the Nat‘onal Joint Industrial Council for the Motor 
Vehicle and Repairing Trade. It is felt by the sponsors that 
the setting of a recognised standard of competence will 
have a beneficial effect upon the maintenance of road 
transport vehicles, whch, in turn, would increase the effi- 
ciency of transport and minim.se rcad accidents. 


The efforts of the industry to improve the education and 
efficiency of its workers are laudable and welcome. 
The aim is to confer on the artisan a status similar to that 
which a properly qualified professional worker has in his 
own profe$sion. The ra-sing of standards of craftsmanship 
will contribute to a higher standard of living. The 
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neat dangers of schemes involving the granting of certificates by the German aiithorities) is now being withdrawn from 
sane must, however, be recognised. They might lead to infiexi- c.rculation and exchanged for new Treasury notes. On 
ome bility both in recruitment and mobility of labour from December 13th, it was decreed that the rouble, too, must 
 . one industry to another. Widespread certification sooner be exchanged for zlotys. Data on the volume of the cur- 
able or later leads to the proposal that no one should be per- —renciés in circulation are not available. The Lublin Minister 
ane mitted to trade unless he is certificated. Too much rig dity of Finance has merely stated that the Germans have issued 
lit in an industry would in the long run benefit neither itseif tens of milliards” of zlotys, and that the depreciation of 
aa 4 nor the rest of the community, and it could do harm. But money has reached a stage in which barter has become 
= the best method of combating these restrictive rigidites almost the only form of trade transactions. The Cracow 
i is, no doubt, by direct attack and not by withholding sup- 2/Otys deposited with the banks are blocked. Private indi- 
sae port from schemes to improve the standard of technical viduals are allowed to withdraw only soo zlotys a month, 

. education. while employers, public and private, can withdraw higher 
se a i sums according to a scale comprising seven categories of 
: ’ depositors. 

a What is somewhat puzzling is that the rate of exchange 
Pn Approach to Mechanisation between the valueless Ceosasaiia and the Lubiin zioty = 
aa Addressing the National Joint Industrial Council for been fixed at one to one. Even more puzzling is the rate 
rises the Motor Vehicle Retail and Repairing Trade, last week, of exchange between the rouble and the zloty, which has 
aed Mr Bevin welcomed their proposals | to raise the status of also been fixed at one to one. No doubt this rate of. ex- 

, their workers. He advocated the principle that technical change, at which the zioty is famtastically over-valued, 
knowledge should be imparted as widely as possible, and must have caused a flight from the zloty and mass pur- 
that the number of- workers called “labourers” should be chases of roubles. The time during which roubles may be 
reduced to the minimum. When full employment is assured, exchanged for zlotys is one month. In 1939 the Russians in 
there is no fear that the teaching of his knowledge to others eastern Poland ordered a sudden withdrawal of the rouble, 

a will lose the skilled worker his job. leaving the inhabitants with almost no time for the exchange 
ern- Mr Bevin sounded a note of warning to employers. He of their money. The monetary coup was then a measure of 
ls of cited a case of an emp.oyers’ association, which, when expropriation. This time no such coup has been effected. 
pub- faced with a new machine that could do the work of seven The extremely “generous” rate of exchange between the 
bied men, wished to cut pay to the unskilled rate, even though rouble and the zloty is clearly meant to be a political 
1,000 it was only a matter of 3d. an hour. As he rightly said, gesture designed to impress favourably the Poles. 

* the this attitude is a barrier to progress. On the other hand, 

total the tendency on the workers’ side to wish employers to keep ; % * 

sited on seven men when fewer would do, is another factor which 

iber, mitigates against the use of labour-saving machinery. Rubber Problems 

five A change of attitude is wanted on both sides. The em- For the first time since its formation, the Rubber Study 
d in ployer should realise that he can afford to pay higher wages Group, set up last year by the Governments of the United 
lated when machinery raises productivity, and the trade unions States, the United Kingdom and Holland, has beén caled 
d to that it is to the general advantage that a given amount of to a full meeting in Washington. The meeting, which 
ably work should be done with the minimum amount of labour. _ will last for several days, was scheduled to start this week 
been Probably the trade unions would be ready enough to fall and will co-ordinate the work so far done by sub-com- 
nies in line if they were fully convinced that there is to be full mittees of the group in this country and the United States. 
the employment. What is wanted on both sides is the hope The study group was formed after the dissolution of the 
from for the future that can be expressed in an expansionist policy 
‘resh leading to the fulfilment of the export programme, and the 
nent, raising of standards of living. 
the 
past e ” 

a “Wealth from Waste ”’ 
An exhibition with the imposing title “ Wealth from 
Waste” is being held in London until February 3rd, to 
show industrialists the part played in the war effort by 
the salving of waste materials arising in the course of pro- 
duction. The cutting down of imports to less than half the 
| for pre-war volume has made normal industrial waste a luxury 
ation that cannot be afforded. Throughout the war the aim has 
ned been “more from less,” and it would be no false claim to 

the say that it has been achieved. 
been There is no doubt that in ordinary industrial use much 
here material was needless!y wasted, Research time has been 
ove- devoted to salving and saving methods, with gocd effect ; 
tage in some cases, entirely new uses for waste materials have 
1e 18 been discovered. For example, sawdust is now considered 

not waste, but raw material. Obviously a great many 
. the of the new processes can be applied in peacetime, but there ' 
ased is a certain danger in believing that lessons of war can be The design, construction and installation of every type of electric lift 
cer- learned like a multiplication tabte. Waste is a!ways a bad for passenger and goods services, either manually operated or auto- 
rtain thing, but it is relative. The reconversion of leather scrap Matic, formed, before the war, an important activity of the G.E.C., 
nical ' or the recovery of tin from used cans may be necessary in = largest British electrical manufacturing organization in the Empire. 

: wartime. but in peacetime new material may be cheaper. nstallations of EXPRESS-S.M.S. lifts can be seen in commercial 
ation a Pp y ; P buildings, factories, hospitals, on board ship, etc. in cll parts of the 
been All this is not to decry in any way or to discourage the world. 

The * fine work that has been done and which is portrayed by During the war the factories of the G.E.C., of which the Express Lift 


has the Ministry of Supply’s Department of Salvage and Co. Ltd. isa subsidiary, have been engaged wholly on war production. 





bour Recovery at its exhibition. War needs are still exacting oe onan, cine eee psc ot ee in lift. 
lotor Ss wi ‘Usti D ever, of ever-changing 
shat enough, as an the ar Pind a be, ee conditions and requirements, and new equipment standardizea to a 

é an increase in the numoer of industrial oaivage Groups, high degree, will be available after the war to all concerned with 
— of which there are so far 300, covering 10,000 firms. schemes of reconstruction. 
roa 
effi- * x * aed 

Elechification Schemes 

sii Lublin Currency SSE Ramaties Schemes have been applied to all industries, 
| . : : including : Aircraft Factories; Chemical Works; Collieries; 
waiee The first financial wieasures taken by the Lublin Factories; Gold Mines; Iron, Steel and fan nies con 

“e ini : . : i int motive and Railway Carriage and Wagon Works; Motor Car 
that adm nistration aim at bring ng into some order the monetary Works; Oil Refineries; Ships and Shipyards; Textile Mills; etc. 
: hie chaos prevailing in the Soviet-held parts of Po'and. A new 

= Tori e : e . . 
‘ship National Bank of Poland has been set up with a temporary GG CO — always im the forefont of eleclucal progress 
The gnet ot. Labi, On Jonuery sth a: decree wee: femned, water a ccenerertttinnpecnnecsianttintngimmsiibieiea tana 


which the so-called “Cracow zloty ” (the currency created THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD., MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
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International Rubber Regulation Comntiittee; but it has 
no regulatory tasks and is, indeed, expressly barred from 
working out plans for the regulation of the international 
rubber trade. No executive moves can thus be expected from 
the Washington meeting, but, with the ume for a reconquest 
of the Eastern rubber-producing areas approaching and the 
United States synthetic rubber industry heading towards 
full production, the post-war rubber problems are becom- 
ing more acute and the committee will obviously find a 
full and important agenda. 

Meanwhile the immediate rubber position is causing much 
difficulty. As the Combined Raw Materials Board pointed 
out in an appeal for rubber economy on November 26th 
last, the A'lied stocks of crude rubber have fallen to the 
lowest level since the start of the war and are below the 
safety limit. Since that appeal was made the US War Pro- 
duct.on Board has issued a statement that natural rubber 
requirements for the tyre production programme in the 
first quarter of this year will be larger than prospective 
receipts from new production, so that stocks will have to 
be depleted further. 

Production in Ceylon, the largest producing country still 
under Allied control, has recently fallen below the quota, 
so that the premium prices for the current quarter have been 
reduced. In Latin America, too, the current rate of pro- 
duction remains disappointing, so that hopes for an im- 
provement in supplies are centred on the re-cccupation of 
producing regions now controlled by Japan. Detailed plans 
for the resumption of rubber production and sh'pments in 
the Far East have been prepared by the Allies and can be 
put into effect without unnecessary delay. 


* * * 


More Synthetic Rubber 


Meanwhile, supplies of synthetic rubber are rapidly 
rising, and are assisting the United Nations to bridge the 
gap till a return to more normal conditions. The United 
States, accoiding to a statement by Mr Jesse Jones, former 
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Secretary of Commerce, now has a potential output of 
1,000,000 tons synthetic rubber per annum. Actual pro- 
duction last year totalled 763,000 short tons, a quantity 
which met requirements of both the United States and this 
country to the full. The United States in 1944 consumed 
710,000 tons of rubber, of which four-fifths was synthetic. 
This quantity was 221,000 tons more than in 1943, when 
synthetic rubber covered just over one-third of consump- 
tion. During 1944 the technique of emp‘oying synthetic 
rubber has been continuously improved and the amounts of 
crude rubber needed for admixture purposes are gradually 
contracting. 

This will ease the problems caused by the scarcity of 
crude rubber, but it causes difficulties of a new kind. The 
larger the percentage of synthetic rubber in tyres, the 
greater is the heat generated. In large sizes of tyres, as 
needed for heavy trucks or aeroplanes, and made largely of 
synthetic rubber, the heat is so great that cotton cord does 
not resist it and high-tenacity rayon cord has to be em- 
ployed. In spite of a vast expansion in rayon production in 
the past two years, the amount of rayon available for the 
making of tyre-cord is inadequate, and, in his, review of the 
United States tyre product‘on out'ook in the first quarter 
of 1945, Mr J. A. King, chairman of the US War Produc- 
tion Board, indeed, pointed out thay the supply of high- 
tenacity rayon cord probably is the most serivus bottle- 
neck in the tyre programme. 


* * * 


Farmers’ Change of Heart ? 


The draft policy report of the National Farmers’ Union 
has been discussed by its county branches. Negotiations 
are now taking place with the Scottish and Ulster Farmers’ 
Unions, so that the report, when it is published, may speak 
for all United Kingdom ‘farmers. For the N.F.U.’s new 
policy to have any hope of acceptance, it will need to be 
very much more realistic than the claims put forward by 
the same body in 1943. These asked for a permanent increase 
in the tillage acreage (excluding all leys) of about 60 per 
cent over the pre-war level, and small increases in the 
numbers of livestock ; or, in other words, the N.F.U. not 
only wanted a permanently inflated agriculture, but wished 
to expend, almost exclusively, the most costly type of 
farming. 

The N.F.U.’s last declaration of policy bore the stamp of 
the large arable farmers of East Anglia, but the cons derable 
influence of this group has been reduced by recent changes 
within the organisation. It is not in the interest of all farmers 
to press for the maintenance of a large arable acreage, whose 
high cost in subsidies might not only reduce the assistance 
available to other types of farming but might disillusion the 
public with agriculture in general. The N.F.U.’s new 
secretary, Mr Knowles, who is known to give full weight 
to the needs of livestock production, may lead the way to a 
more rational policy. Addressing its general meeting this 
week, he claimed that 

There is less inclination to nurse the belief that agriculture 

looks to its own affairs without studying their reaction on 

the general, social and economic structure. 
It is greatly to be hoped that the N.F.U.’s new report will 
prove, in retrospect, Mr Knowles’ statement. At present 
such proof is totally lacking. The N.F.U.’s past record 
unfortunately suggests not cnly that agriculture looks solely 
to its own affairs, but that it does so partially and short- 
sightedly. 


Housing Sites 


Last week Mr Willink gave the news that housing 


authorities have drawn up programmes covering 250,000 
out of the 300,000 permanent houses to be preduced in the 
first two post-war years. Housing author ties now possess 
24,090 acres, or about half the sites needed for their imme- 
diate two-year programme. The acquisiticn of further 
sites wi.l be helped by the right of all hous'ng authorities, 
under the Town and Country Planning Act, 1944, to pur- 
chase land compulsorily without ho!ding a Iccal inquiry. 
This picture is not discouraging, but omnibus figures 
are sometimes mislead‘ng. Some local au*horities are we] 
behind with their purchase of sites, and the'r d‘fficulties 
in making further purchases may be great. Much of the 
land already in the hands of the housing authorities was 
bought before the war, and a fraction of it has already 
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been laid out and partially developed. This means that 
the first instalment of permanent houses will have to be 
put on sites chosen under pre-war conditions, which will 
not often be the best place for them in the changed circum- 
stances of to-day. 


It is unlikely that any appreciable part of the two-year 
permanent housing programme can now be planned in 
accordance with industrial needs—or, indeed, with any 
need other than that of erecting the houses speedily. Half 
the sites are a.ready bought, the other half must be boughr 
shortly, and no legislation governing the location of in- 
dustry has yet been introduced. How much this fact matters 
depends upon the district in question. In the case of the 
County of London, the need to select sites, almost in a 
vacuum, somewhere outside the built-up area, is a bad 
augury for the planned decentralisation envisaged in Pro- 
fessor Abercrombie’s London plans. 


* * * 


Stock Exchange Capital 


It would appear that the claims made for relief from 
taxation for Stock Exchange capital in a Note which 
appeared on page 873 of The Economist of December 30th 
exceed the hopes of those concerned. They would be 
content with the assurance of a reasonable basis for the 
valuation of holdings in a Stock Exchange company for 
the purposes of death duties. The conversion of Stock 
Exchange partnerships into companies with unlimited La- 
bility was sanctioned by the Committee in pre-war days, 
subject to certain conditions being fulfilled. Of these the 
most important in this connection is that the shares in the 
company can only be held by a natural person who is 
himself a member of the Stock Exchange. Consequently, 
a deceased estate would be forced to sell. There could. thus 
be no question of the estate rece.ving a continuing dividend 
from a holding. ° 


The contention advanced by the jobbers who put 
forward a case for consideration is that no goodwill exists 
in the business of the individual jobber, and a very con- 
siderable experience of the practice of brokers in such 
matters suggests that this generalisation is, broadly speaking, 
correct. Even temporary absence on war service has caused 
a transfer of custom, despite a desire not to make the absent 
member suffer. If this is conceded, then the claim of the 
jobbers in question that the proper valuation of shares in 
a Stock Exchange company—shares with a very | mited 
market and carrying unlimited liability—is not what they, 
plus the labour of their owner, have produced in income 
in the past, but their share in the net assets of the under- 
taking. It would probably be conceded that if a hgher 
price were paid to buy them back from a deceased estate, 
that would be the proper valuation. But it seems to be 
generally he'd that nothing more than the net asset value 
would be paid out, while it might at times be difficult 
to ensure even that. It would seem that, in very large 
measure, these arguments are applicable also to broking 
firms. 


The matter is of some urgency, at least as applied to jobbers, 
for a large number of members, now long past retiring age, 
are only awaiting the return of younger members to take 
a rest. If the existing conditions continue to prevail, they 
may well take the bulk of their money with them, and this 
will mean a further deterioration in a pos‘tion already 
rendered unsatisfactory by the impossibility of accumu- 
lating reserves to keep pace with the rising level of security 
values. In some markets, notably that for Government 
securities, there has been an unexpected heavy death roll, 
unconnected with enemy act'vity, over the past decade 
which makes early action all the more desirable. 


Woolworth’s Better Profits 


Woolworth’s prel’'minary statement for the year ended 
December 31, 1944, shows that profits have risen by the 
considerable sum of £666.000 to £5.869,645. Provision for 
taxation to date, at £3.059.803, is up by only £300 000 odd. 
Earned for ordinary, before deducting provision for future 
taxation, which is cautiously raised from £300,000 to 
£450,000, but after charging allocations of £250,000 to 
buildings reserve and £110,000 to staff benevolent fund, 
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works out at 61.3 against 52.1 per cent. The final dividend 
is raised by 5 per cent., giving a total distribution of 45 
against 40 per cent. 

These results mark the first break in a history of falling 
wartime profits, and are in some respects puzzling. The 
1944 profits apparently include no EPT refund, as did the 
1943. The chairman, Mr W. L. Stephenson, last year 
explained the considerable fall in stock shown in the 1943 
balance-sheet by declaring the board’s intention to eliminate 
all doubtful stock and to carry into peacetime a min.mum 
of wartime productions. The board’s intentions at the begin- 
ning of the year and the interruptions caused by renewed 
aerial attacks on Southern England during the year are 
evidence for expecting a lower rather than a higher turn- 
over for 1944. But, whatever has in fact happened to Wool- 
worth’s 1944 turnover, there is reason to suppose that the 
money value of its sales has increased in common with 
that of retail stores in genzral. Low prices, which formed 
the foundation of Woolworth’s peacetime prosperity, are 
much less important under conditions of acute “ commodity 
hunger,” and can be progressively increased. The wartime 
prosperity of a retail store depends much more upon its 
ability to provide, at any price, goods in especially short 
supply or currently wanted for some particular reason. This 
requires ingenuity and elastic:ty in varying bulk orders and 
in developing new lines. Woolworth’s increased prosperity 
may result from a display of these qualities. 

The price of Woolworth’s 5s. ordinary shares has: risen, 
on the preliminary announcement, by the comparatively 
modest sum of Is. 9d. to 69s. 9d., at which the yield is 
£3 5s. 6d. The further explanation of the company’s. in- 
creased profits, which can be expected in the full accounts, 
will be awaited with interest. 


Chambers of Commerce Report 


Annual reports for 1944 from the Chambers of Com- 
merce of Leeds and Manchester provide a record of the 
problems that exercised the minds of business men during 
the year. It was inevitable that their discussions should 
centre on Government policy, either declared or awaited. 
Difficulties arising from the war and war production, the 
main lines of which had long been settled, were happily 
few and took up less of the Chambers’ time than post-war 
reconstruction. ) 


The shape of post-war problems and policy became 
clearer during the year, and much of the field was mapped 
in legislation and white papers. Government pronounce- 
ments covered a good deal of ground: full employment, 
education, social security, demobilisation and many other 
topics in which the Chambers were interested. 

Probably the most vital question before the Chambers 
has been that of post-war exports. The Chambers did 
valuab‘e work in putting forward demands for relaxation 
in the lend lease terms, which has now taken place. The 
reasons for the need to increase exports after the war 
appear to be sufficiently well recognised, but it is not 
always evident that the same is true of the means to the 
end. It is disappointing to find only scant mention, for 
example, of the parallel need to increase the productivity 
of labour. It is to be hoped that 1945 will see closer atten- 
tion paid by industrialists to the vital problem of increased 
mechanisation to increase PMH. 


Shorter Note 


The radio industry shares with the aircraft industry the 
distinction of having expanded during the war to many 
times its previous size. Mr F. B. Duncan, speaking at the 
inaugural luncheon last week of the Radio Industry Coun- 
cil, of which he is chairman, said that in 1942 the industry 
was two and a half times its 1939 size. Heavy service de- 
mands for all types of radio ecuipment, inc'uding radio- 
location gear, have been met. Mr Duncan spoke of an 
invention, the details of which are still on the secret fst, 
used in radiolocation, which after the war will be applied in 
other ways, for example, to an anti-co‘lision device to be 
used on ships and aircraft. The new council is a federa- 
tion of the four associations which cover the radio and 
electronic industries, and has been formed to co-ordinate 
their work. 
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MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


ASSISTANCE FOR INDUSTRY 
MR S. CHRISTOPHERSON ON FUTURE PROBLEMS 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
Midland Bank Limited will be held on the 
30th instant, at the head office, Poultry, 
London, E.C. 

I feel some further attempt may usefully 
be made to remove deep-rooted mis- 
understandings about banking costs and 
profits. One still hears it said, for in- 
stance, that the war-time increase in 
deposits represents “costless credit,” or 
funds which, apart from the cash retained 
to meet customers’ day-to-day requirements, 
the banks have been able to utilise to their 
own profit without any countervailing out- 
lay. This is far from the truth. The new 
deposits differ not one whit from the old in 
that they are debts from the banks to their 
customers, to whom the bank is responsible 
for the immediate availability of the money. 
The very fact that the Government main- 
tains the economic life of the country at 
maximum intensity increases the routine 
work of the banks and the all-round cost 
of conducting it. It is a mistake, moreover, 
to suppose that the increased deposits in- 
volve the banks in no additional charge for 
interest. Over the whole mass of bank 
deposits, whether on deposit or current 
account, the average rate of interest allowed, 
to judge from our own experience, has de- 
clined less, since the inception of the 
“cheap money” policy in 1932, than has 
the average rate charged on the total of 
bank advances. 

Since the outbreak of war the volume of 
advances has declined substantially, and the 
resultant diminution in earnings has been 
no more than offset by the additional in- 
come from enlarged holdings of investments. 
The income from the other pre-war items 
among the earning assets is about the same, 
and the sole net addition arises from the 
new asset, Treasury Deposit Receipts, 
which yield a rate of 1r§ per cent per 
annum. Against this must be set the in- 
terest outgoings on new deposits and the 
fact that the banks are earning less from 
ancillary services in connection more especi- 
ally with international trade, while their 
expenses have been largely increased on 
account of staff, special war-time security 
arrangements for the benefit of customers, 
war damage and other maintenance items. 


DUTY OF THE BANKS 


The first duty of the banks, in disposing 
of the surplus of gross income over 
expenses, is to keep themselves fully for- 
tified against risks of capital loss, whether 
by bad debts or depreciation of invest- 
ments. This is the primary obligation 
arising from their custody of the funds 
belonging to millions of customers large 
and small. The post-war period of adjust- 
ment to a peace economy may well bring 
with it some business casualties, and a 
bank can hardly be said to be performing 
full banking functions if it fails to accept 
reasonable commercial risks. We have 
repeatedly stated our readiness to look upon 
character with ability as the foundation of 
credit-worthiness. 

Some people, however, while they 
approve in principle of this procedure, seem 
to suppose that the banks can allocate their 
profits on a scale, and with so much free- 
dom from official restraint, that enables 
them to evade tax liabilities such as fall 
to other business undertakings. This again 
is a complete delusion. As the Treasury 
itself indicated some months ago, the 
Inland Revenue authorities have access to 
all the relative facts and figures about the 
internal accounts of the barks. Tt can 
definitely be said that no profit which the 
law designates. under the authority of Par- 
liament. as subject to tax escapes its due 
weight thereof. In our own case. we have 
not yet incurred any liability to E.P.T. 


The profits eventually available for dis- 
tribution are spread over a wide range of 
ownership. In this Bank we haye about 
78,000 shareholders, many of them, such as 
those acting as trustees, representing more 
than one individual; the average holding of 
paid-up capital thus works out at about 
£195, and the average annual dividend re- 
ceived at £31 less tax. Over 40,000 of the 
shareholders own less than £100 of paid-up 
capital each; three out of every four own 
£200 of paid-up capital or less; and fewer 
than 2,000 of them, or about one in forty, 
hold more than £1,000 each. 


NATION’S TASK AND NATIONAL ASSETS 


During the past year much progress has 
been made, both on the side of Government 
and of business, with the preparation of 
plans for the restoration of a healthy flow 
of peace-time trade and enterprise. No one, 
by now, minimizes the difficulty of the task 
of transition; yet we ought not to allow 
ourselves to be overawed by what at first 
sight are alarming statements about the 
magnitude and consequences of our war 
effort. Some months ago, for example, 
Members of Parliament were advised to 
“steel themselves” for an official sum of 
“the cost of the war up to date”; it came 
to £24,000 millions. What does this figure 
mean? We shall do well to visualize it, 
not as a mass of liabilities (though, indeed 
it does leave behind it a massive accumula- 
tion of debt), but as a cumulative measure 
of the flow of money over a given point— 
the point at which it issues from the 
Exchequer. The bulk of the flow passes 
through in wages and salaries and pay of the 
Forces, business profits and other payments 
for services rendered; and from all these 
personal incomes a large part is forcibly 
withdrawn to the Exchequer in taxes. A 
further large share passes back to the 
Exchequer on loan, being thus transformed 
into debts due from the community as a 
whole to millions of individual capitalists 
(there are 18? million depositors in the 
Post Office Savings Bank alone) within the 
community. The rest goes in current con- 
sumption, curtailed as it is by rationing and 
other restrictions. The diminution of the 
volume and lowering of the quality of con- 
sumption is a partial measure of the current 
real cost. of the war, paid as we go along. 

I shall perhaps be reminded that the 
nation’s stock of capital in the form of 
houses, factories, machinery and other assets 
has been heavily reduced through enemy 
action, deferred replacement and other fac- 
tors. Even here, however, we must not 
lose sight of the large number of Govern- 
ment factories erected, the modernization 
of equipment in war industries, and the 
great improvement in the tools of agricul- 
ture, of all of which a large part may be 
carried over in full utility to meet the needs 
of peace. 


RESTORATION OF PHYSICAL CAPITAL 


The restoration of our physical capital is 
a task that lies in our own hands, and it is 
my view that, if we tackle the job whole- 
heatedly, it can be accomplished in a com- 
paratively short time. For be it noted, for 
our assurance, that we have learned some- 
thing in this war more valuable than any- 
thing we have asnired to in previous 
national crises. We have risen to the 
demands of the emergency with a degree of 
unity in purpose and in action never be- 
fore attained. I have vet to be told why 
the task of rebuilding Britain should pro- 
vide less of an inspiration to united, enthu- 
siatic effort than the task of defeating the 
assaults of unscrupulous enemies. 

I firmly believe. moreover, that once the 
nature of the problem is widely understood. 
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the same inherent qualities will be vigor. 
ously applied to righting our international 
position, suddenly upset as it has been by 
the unstinted contribution of everythi 

we have to the attainment of victory. It js 
true that our course will be influenced 
strongly by the policies of other countries 
particularly the great trading nations among 
the Allies; and if agreement can be reached 
on the broad principles of international com. 
merce our task will be so much the more 
readily accomplished. The self-interest of 
every country in the world requires a strong 
and prosperous Britain; but even should 


collaboration lag, let us remember thar | 


Britain’s relations with self-governing 
Dominions and other parts of the Empire 
provide the unshaken foundation for a 
combined effort at post-war reconstruction. 
Furthermore, the primacy of Britain as a 
market for many of the world’s principal 
products and her reputation for high stand- 
ards of quality and workmanship are ready 
to hand as powerful instruments for re- 
establishing her commercial leadership. 


QUALITIES OF LEADERSHIP 


As I read the story of this nation, the 
driving-power of that leadership is to be 
found in the twin qualities of integrity and 
enterprise, expressed in a thousand ways 
throughout the ever-widening range of ad- 
venture in industry and- trade. These 
things remain; they cannot be wrested 
from us by any enemy or by any combina- 
tion of misfortunes; they have risen trium- 
phant over both, again and again. The 
success attained in our war economy is in 
part the result of integrity in business, in 
public administration and in workmanship. 
In the differing circumstances of reconstruc- 
tion these same qualities will be forthcom- 
ing, and as controls are relaxed and re- 
moved the field will be opened up for a 
resurgence of that spirit of personal enter- 
prise which will win us back our position 
in international business relations and 
reassert our leadership in world affairs. 

To set out upon a course that leads be- 
yond reconstruction to advancement—and 
this at a time when our main preoccupation 
must still be with the task of waging war— 
is an act of supreme and warrantable faith 
in the spirit of the British people. Greater 
social security, improved standards of liv- 
ing, more leisure, better education—all 
these can be fitted in to the pattern of our 
aspirations for a happier society; but the 
plans depend for their fulfilment on per- 
sonal morality rather than material condi- 
tions—their mainspring is the quality of the 
individual and his sense of duty to the 
whole community. 


SINGLENESS OF PURPOSE NEEDED 


Elaborate planning will be of little use 
unless as individuals we show the same 
concern for the general good, the same 
singleness of purpose, as have inspired the 
war effort of the nation. On the interna- 
tional plane, too, the governing factors are 
moral. Hot Springs, Dumbarton Oaks, 
Bretton Woods—each falls into its rightful 
place and can serve its final purpose, in the 
welfare of mankind, only if the machinery 
is operated by individuals whose qualities 
of mind and character are cast in the same 
mould of integrity and enterprise. Under- 
standings on right and “wrong in interna- 
tional affairs cannot be defined and carried 
into practice in legalistic terms, with 
measured, pre-determined rights and pen- 
alties—they have their roots in mutual 
trust and understanding of each other’s 
difficulties; they find their expression in 
honourable observance of the spirit rather 
than the letter. 

For our part, the real, the traditional 
assets are stil] there to be used: the spirit 
of adventure and enterprise in undertakings; 
the courage and vigour to carry them out; 
and the efficiency and integrity to make 
them succeed—these are the real benefits of 
partnership of employees and emoplovers. 
The quality required to overcome difficulties 
in industry and commerce both at home and 
abroad are simple—they are vision, initia- 
tive and hard, honest work from everyone. 
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LLOYDS BANK, LIMITED 


POSITION OF EXTREME LIQUIDITY 
ASSISTANCE FOR EXPORTERS 
LORD WARDINGTON ON FUTURE PROBLEMS 


The annual general meeting of Lloyds 
Bank Limuicd will be held on the 2nd 
proximo at the head office, 71 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C. 

The following is extracted from the state- 
ment by the chairman, the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Wardington, circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

Our profit at £1,655,000 is £140,000 more 
than last year, and must I think be regarded 
as eminently satisfactory. It is the natural 
outcome of our increased figures. The 
total of our current, deposit and other 
accounts is the highest in the history of 
the bank, and is £91,000,000 more than it 
was last year. It finds its counterpart in 
the rise in our Treasury deposit receipts. 
Practically the whole of our increase in 
deposits has been lent to the Government 
in the form of Treasury deposit receipts. 
These, as members know, give a gross 
return of 14 per cent., and as a large part 
of our increase in deposits is interest bear- 
ing, the advantage from a profit earning 
point of view is not great. It must also be 
remembered that our expenses have risen 
during the year. 

The other changes in our balance sheet 
figures are not of great importance with the 
exception of our holding in Treasury bills, 
which is £6,000,000 down. Our cash is 
naturally up, and stands at I1I.4 per cent. to 
our deposit liabilities. Investments are 
£12,000,000 less than they were last year, 
and loans and advances are also £8,000,000 
less, and bear the lowest percentage to our 
deposits which we have ever seen, the figure 
being only 12.7 per cent. 


HOLDING OF TREASURY DEPOSIT 
’ ° RECEIPTS 


The outstanding feature of the balance 
sheet is the large proportion of our assets 
invested in Treasury deposit receipts. This 
represents over 38.4 per cent. of the 
deposits. It forms much the largest item 
in our assets, while loans and advances, 
which used to have pride of place in this 
respect, are now a very poor third. The 
question naturally ar.ses as to what will 
happen when, after the war, the expected 
demand for loans to assist in the conversion 
of industry from a war-time basis to one 
of peace takes place. 

Treasury deposit receipts have a currency 
of six months, and from a banking point of 
view are an ideal investment, as every 
week considerable amounts mature: but if 
at the same time the Treasury make corres- 
ponding demands for renewals, no fresh 


cash from that source will be available for . 


lending to industry. It is true that, if necesr 
sary, they are discountable at the Bank 
of England, but to lend to the Government 
at 14 per cent. and borrow at 2 per cent. 
can hardly be considered an economical 
proposition. An alternative method would 
be to realise investments, and a large pro- 
portion of these are short term bonds, but 
they do not mature with the same regularity 
as Treasury deposit receipts, and it would 
not be desirable for all banks to be realis- 
ing investments at the same time. 


LOANS FOR INDUSTRY 


At present we are in a most unusual posi- 
tion of extreme liquidity, our liquid assets 
being no less than 61.3 per cent. You will 
remember that last year I stated that we 
should in consequence be in a position to 
lend money to industry in considerable 
volume and to be more liberal in our quali- 
fying conditions as to repayment, without, 
however, departing from sound banking 
principles. This was interpreted in some 
quarters as indicating an intention on the 
part of the bank of following the continen- 
tal practice of investing in industry, even 


to the extent of obtaining a controlling 
interest of share capital. 

This, of course, is the last thing I had 
in mind, and I merely meant to emphasise 
our liquid position and to show our willing- 
ness and ability to assist in the financial 
arrangements necessary for a return to 
peace-time conditions ; but if the Treasury 
wish us to maintain the present proportion 
of Treasury deposit receipts in the years 
immediately following the war, or even to 
increase them, our capacity for meeting the 
demands of industry will be to that extent 
impaired. But of course it is always pos- 
sible for the Government, who in these 
matters have sole control, to broaden the 
credit basis in order that it may synchronise 
with any legitimate expansionist programme. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Much thought has been given to post- 
war problems, though definite conclusions 
are rendered difficult by the necessity for 
not reiaxing the war-time effort. One of 
the most important is the prospect of our 
export trade, a matter to which I referred 
last year. It has been the subject of debates 
in both Houses of Parliament, of many 
speeches and of a still greater number of 
articles. I make no excuse for again em- 
phasising its importance, for it is funda- 
mental to the life of this country, and our 
social and economic well-being hinges upon 
the recovery and expansion of the export 
trade. Nearly all our trade, internal and 
external, depends on our being able to pay 
for raw materials we do not possess ; more- 
over, we also have to import a large propor- 
tion of our food. To enable us to do this, 
exports, both visible and invisible—and 
bear in mind that the latter have been 
seriously reduced by sale of foreign invest- 
ments and loss of shipping—are an absolute 
necessity, and we must recover our power 
to export, not only to our pre-war limits, 
but on a much extended scale. 

The Government can do much to help, 
and a good deal of preparatory work has 
already been done. The reorganised De- 
partment of Overseas Trade, under the 
Foreign Office, should be able to tender 
useful advice, to give timely notice of im- 
pending contracts and of developments 
likely to provide openings for trade. The 
endeavours of our representatives at Bret- 
ton Woods to find a substitute for the 
inelastic gold standard is a case in point. 
So -far there has been no agreed conclusion 
on this technical and complex subject, but 
some so'ution must be found to secure 
those engazed in international trade against 
undue fluctuations in monetary values. 
Something, too, can be done by Govern- 
ment in protecting our valuable invisible 
exports in the shape of overseas invest- 
ments. There are not merely the concern 
of the private investor—the income there- 
from should assist materially in paying for 
essential imports—and too often such in- 
vestments have not received fair treatment. 


TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN ASSISTANCE 


The prospects of our export trade have 
been recently brightened by the new 
arrangement in regard to lend-lease. Our 
gratitude for the sympathetic help and en- 
couragement we have received from the 
U.S.A. cannot be exaggerated or ever for- 
gotten. It is as lively as it is enduring, 
but I sometimes think we are not paying 
them a compliment when we treat them 
as if they were so thin-skinned that they 
take off-nce at any action on our part which 
might be described as competitive. They 
know that we have been their best custo- 
mers, and that in order to buy from them 
our export trade must be prosperous and 
to some extent competitive. After all, 
competition does not exclude co-Operation, 
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and America is fully aware that the pros- 
perity of one depends on the prosperity 
of all and that she will suffer if we are 
poor. America knows that we have sub- 
ordinated everything to the supreme object 
of winning the war, that we have devoted 
ourselves to this purpose to an extent un- 
known in any country, resulting almost in 
the extinction of our export trade. Hither- 
to, the official attitude over here has given 
industry a sense of frustration, and I can- 
not help feeling that-our excessive tender- 
ness towards America is calculated to create 
on the other side of the Atlantic an im- 
pression of unreality. 


LABOUR'S PART 


Industry has many problems to face in 
making post-war preparations, and it is 
disconcerting if all tentative plans in 
this direction and exhortations to be ready 
are met by inhibitions and restrictions of 
all kinds. A clearer indication of Govern- 
ment policy is necessary to clarify the un- 
ceitainties which confront our exporters. 

Labour also has its part to play in re- 
storing our export trade. Under the stimu- 
lus of war and with a whole-hearted reali- 
sation of the immensity of our common 
effort, it has, with some few exceptions, 
responded magnificently. Never has the 
country as a whole been so unanimous in 
its determination to work for a happy issue 
to our life struggle. When our victory 
ever Germany is complete, and still more 
ifter the defeat of Japan, there may be a 
natural tendency to relax. But labour, as 
quickly as anyone else, has seg itself against 
the mistakes we have made in the past, and 
the wise amongst them will realise that the 
difficult post-war period will be no time for 
striving for shorter hours or restrictions 
on output. After all we have gone through 
this may sound a hard gospel, but if we 
ire to maintain our position in the world 
we shall all have to work harder than ever. 


THE BANK’S EXPORT INDEX 


Lastly, we come to the part which the 
banks can play in restoring our export 
trade. They are willing and anxious to give 
all financial agsistance in their power, but 
there are other ways in which they can 
help. This bank, in order to assist its ex- 
porter cu_tomers, has for many years main- 
tained records of commodities produced 
by them so that, subject to their approval, 
information may be supplied in response to 
enquiries from overseas. through our asso- 
ciated banks, agents and correspondents. 
This Exports Index has recently been re- 
vised, and is ‘serving a useful purpose in 
putting customers who are exporters in 
touch with enquirers. 

A kindred service is provided by the 
bank in gathering from its correspondents 
abroad infcrmation as to the needs of over- 
seas importers, which would materially 
aid our exporter customers in planning for 
post-war trade. In this connection, our 
Associated Bank, the Bank of London and 
South America, Limited, has already pro- 
duced a valuable handbook dealing with 
trade requirements and potentialities in the 
South American countries, and it is hoped 
that similar information relating to other 
areas will soon be available. 


EXPORT OFFICIALS AVAILABLE 


The bank’s assistance in providing infor- 
mation and guidance on the mechanism of 
such business, on shipping and documen- 
tary arrangements and on licences and cur- 
rency problems, is available through our 
we.l-equipped Colonial and Foreign De- 
partment, expert officials from which can, 
in sp-cial circumstances, visit our branches 
to confer with customers who need their 
advice and guidance. 

In concluding these remarks, I am sure 
the members would like to join with me 
and the board of directors in expressing our 
highest appreciation of the work of the 
staff during the past year, which has 
brought about such good results. We also 
remember those of our number who are 
serving in the Armed Forces, extending our 
sympathy to the families of those who have 
given their lives for the country and to 
those who have relatives who are prisoners 
of war. 








WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED 


HIGHLY SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 
ASSISTANCE FOR INDUSTRY 
THE HON. RUPERT E. BECKETT ON POST-WAR NEEDS 


the majority of producers 


The annual ordinary general meeting of 
the Westminster Bank Limited will be held 
on January 31st, at 41, Lothbury, London, 
E.C 


The following is a summary of the state- 
ment by the chairman, the Hon. Rupert E. 
Beckett, circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 

Our deposits and other accounts show an 
increase on the year of approximately £57 
million, and this augmentation of our lia- 
bilities is reflected in a corresponding expan- 
sion on the assets side, mainly in our quick 
assets. Cash holdings have increased by 
£11 million, call money by £8 million, bills 
by £8 million, Treasury deposit receipts 
by £18 million and investments by close 
upon £5 million. Our loans and advances, 
although showing an increase of £74 million 
at 31st December last, decreased, on the 
year’s average, by £2.3 million. After pro- 
viding for all taxation (including national 
defence contribution), the year’s profit, at 
£1,366,907, exceeds that of 1943 by a little 
over £19,000. 


DIVIDEND REPEATED 


a 

The directors have decided to pay the 
same dividends of 18 per cent. on the partly- 
paid shares and 12} per cent on the stock 
(both less tax). The other allocations are 
the usual £300,000 to officers’ pension fund, 
and this year £300,000, instead of £250,000, 
to bank premises reinstatement and rebuild- 
ing account. This leaves the sum to be 
carried forward to the next account at 
£535,285, which is some £10,000 less than 
the figure brought in. The accounts of the 
Ulster Bank show a further increase in 
deposits and a concom‘tant increase in 
liquidity, with the natural consequence that 
the profits remain relatively stable. The 
progress of this healthy business continues 
to be highly satisfactory. 

Our foreign auxiliary, overwhelmed by 
war in 1940, has, thanks to the success of 
the Allied Forces, now been delivered and I 
am happy to be able to report that all its 
branche§ have been freed. 


CHANGED DISTRIBUTION OF ASSETS 


Before the war the deposits of the clearing 
banks amounted to £2,245 millions, and at 
the end of November, 1944, the total had 
almost doubled at £4,398 millions. The 
changed distribution of the assets of the 
London Clearing Banks is reflected in 
figures extracted from their monthly state- 
ments. These changes in the distribution of 
bank assets are a direct consequence of the 
war. Arising from the war-time increase in 
the credit base, the swollen deposit rescurces 
of the banks are spread primarily between 
their assets items of investments and Treas- 
ury deposit rece'pts. Bank investments 
consist, of course, of Government securities. 
The November, 1944, monthly statement of 
the London Clearing Bankers shows that 
Treasury deposit rece’pts represent no less 
than 35.1 per cent of their deposit liabilities. 
The amount employed by the banks in 
Treasury deposit receipts is on an ascending 
scale, for by their issue the Government 
are enabled to borrow, from the banks, that 
margin of credit which is considered surplus 
to the community’s requ‘rements. The 
volume of credit available is determined by 
H.M. Treasury, and the increase in the 
credit structure during the war is the result 
of the Government’s war expenditure. The 
decline in bank advances from: £984 millions 
n 1939 to £738 millions is noteworthy. 

War time brings about a complete re- 
orientation of our trade and industry, for 
the whole community has to concentrate its 
activities exclusively on the nat‘onal effort. 
Some export trade is. of course, being tran- 
sacted, but the vast bulk of the nation’s out- 
put is to meet our own and our Allies’ war 


needs, with 
engaged directly or indirectly for the 
Government, as their sole customer and 
debtor. For them, their pre-war procedure 
is thus considerably simplified. ‘They have 
the readiest market for their goods ; it is 
huge and well-nigh insatiable, and provides 
the fullest outlet for all they can produce. 
This development is inevitable in a closed 
and controlled war eccnomy, and producers, 
with their single assured customer, viz. the 
State, have no longer to encounter the forces 
of home and foreign competition. 


HELP FOR GREAT AND SMALL FIRMS 


The banks have given the readiest finan- 
cial assistance to great and small firms alike, 
providing the means to enable the fullest 
expansion of production, to meet the huge 
demand, even in cases where a firm’s own 
resources would not normally have justified 
it. The overriding consideration with the 
banks has been their desire to stand behind 
the nation and cooperate with the Govern- 
ment in its stupendous war effort. The pro- 
vision of additional and extraordinary fin- 
ancial requirements has been facilitated by 
the system of progress payments, under 
which the Government pays its contractors 
instalments for work dene. Expenditure on 
the war effort has thereby become in a large 
measure self-liquidating, and the provision 
by the banks of this type of finance is in 
strict accord with British bank‘ng tradition 
even if it is, and indeed must be, on an 
enlarged scale. 

It should be observed, however, that 
co‘ncidentally there has been a progressive 
liquidation of the nation’s stccks of peace- 
time goods without replenishment. and this 
accounts, in large measure, for the reduc- 
tion in the banks’ advances during the war. 
It is a general world-wide wartime phe- 
nomenon. With the whole industrial 
machine still working for the war effort it 
is nevertheless opportune, in view of the 
approach of the end of the war in Europe, 
to make preparations for the transition frem 
war employment to peace employment. No 
nat'on can undergo the ordeal of war, and 
especially of this war, without impoverish- 
ment and economic exhausticn, and those 
well-meaning people who imagine that we 
shall, as a nation, emerge better equ'nned 
and readv for a triumphal entry into a New 
World will. I fear, be badly shocked by the 
real'ties of international devastation and 
dislocation. 


ADJUSTMENT TO PEACE CONDITIONS 


Industries and businesses, both big and 
little, whose normal activities have been 
diverted and adapted wholly or in part to 
purposes of war, will need adjustment to, 
and equipment for, the resumpticn and ex- 
tension of their peace-time activities. Not 
only have we had to hold*in abeyance all 
the work that would normally have been 
fulfilled during the years of war—in itself a 
colossal accumulaticen—but we shall also 
have to repair all that bas been broken down 
and destroyed during the war years in every 
department of our social and national life. 
In shert. we have three tasks to combine in 
one. To catch up the arrears; to restore the 
w2r-time damage: and to reconstruct anew. 
The immensity of the task will be avparent 
to everyone, and when we remember that 
the same tasks confront all the nations of 
Europe and elsewhere, it will be see. that 
work to the maximum extent. and wih the 
greatest energy and concentration, is ahead 
for many years. 

We as a nation w'll be concerned *o re- 
build internally, and also externally, for our 
dependence upon export trade has been if 
anvthing brought home to us with added 
emphasis during the war. Our internal and 
external trade are indeed vitally related to 
each other, but our internal programme and 
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needs must not distract our attention from 
the development of our export trade on an 
unprecedented scale. In many cases, not 
only have we to make uj, the leeway of 
development in the war years, but we have 
entirely to modernise equipment which has 
failed to keep pace with research. In this 
respect some other ‘nations may have 
marched ahead of us, and in the fierce com- 
petition we shall encounter in the post-war 
years it behoves us to be at least as wel} 
equipped as any of them. 


GREAT DEMANDS ANTICIPATED 


The need for the import of raw materials 
which can only be paid for by exports, the 
necessity for the simultaneous provision of 
large quantities of consumption goods, and 
the re-equipment of industry, will occasion 
great demands on the supply alike of finance, 
materials, and labour. Almost every manu- 
facturer will have to re-equip and re-tool; 
every wholesaler and retailer with empty 
shelves will need to re-stock. In the 
aggregate, financial requirements must run 
to enormous sums, and one of the major 
post-war tasks will be to attract the savings 
of the nation; which have during the past 
5+ years been devoted to the Government 
financing of the war, to these particular 
purposes. 

In pre-war years So per cent of the re- 
sources of clearing banks were employed by 
way of advances in direct assistance to 
industry. The ratio of advances to deposits 
was already only 43.8 per cent in August, 
1939, and in the latest figures it has fallen 
sharply to 16.8 per cent : in other words, it is 
now less than ene-third of what it was in 
former years. The funds that have thus been 
left unused by industry have gone partly 
into investments, but to a far greater extent 
into Treasury deposit receipts, the total of 
which is alreadv nearly £1.550 million. 
This forms a reservoir from which may be 
drawn the large funds that will become 
mecessary when the wir ceases and the 
whole process of national reconstruction 
begins. 


GRADUAL BUT {ASSURED PROGRESS 


The banks will naturally facilitate the 
changeover from the Government to indus- 
try as their prime debtor, but in all spheres 
of our national activity post-war progress 
will of necessity be gradual though assured. 
Finance and credit must march in step with 
th’'s development. 

The accumulated war-time savings of the 
nation, in so far as they remain in the 
hands of the banks and become available 
by the retirement of Treasury deposit 
rece‘pts will, through the intermediary of 
the banking system, be devoted to the pro- 
vision of finance for the furtherance of 
desirable schemes of industrial develop- 
ment, for essential re-equipment and for the 
export trade. Other savings of the nation 
will be ava'‘lable for «direct investment in 
the provision of finance fer these essential 
objects. It is honed’ that bv one or other 
of these means the financial requirements 
of industry and business will be provided 
for, but it is relevant to remark that unless 
British industry can be reasonably assured 
of normal profits—and by this is meant net 
taxed retainable profits—no development in 
the machinery for the provision of finance 
can have any chance of success. 

But finance is less likelv to be a limiting 
factor than the availab‘litv of material and 
labour which, in the immediate post-war 
world, will larrelv be needed for the build- 
ing and reconditioning of houses and their 
re-equipment, and for the provision of 
much needed consumption goods. 


ADEQUACY OF PANKING SYSTEM 


The impact of war demonstrated the 
adequacy of the preparations made by the 
banking system for the maintenance of 
all essential banking services and for the 
complete mobilization of banking activities 
for the support and furtherance of the 
national war effort. Peace, when it comes, 
will find the preparations of the bankin 
system to deal with the suehieene can 
difficulties of the post-war period fully 
sufficient. 
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NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLE EXPANSION OF FIGURES 
HELP FOR SMALL BUSINESSES 


MR COLIN F. CAMPBELL ON POST-WAR TRADING 


The 112th annual general meeting of 
The National Provincial Bank Limited will 
be held at the head office, 15, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C., on the 30th instant. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Mr Colin Campbell, which ‘has 
been circulated to shareholders with the 
report and balance sheet as at 31st Decem- 
ber, 1944. [ 

The only change I have to report during 
the year in the constitution of the Board 
of Directors is the election of Mr D. F. 
Anderson, who has a wide knowledge of 
Shipping and whom I welcome, as I am 
sure he will give valuable service to the 
bank. 


MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


The work of the management and staff 
again calls for special mention. Normal 
releases to the forces of the younger mem- 
bers of our staff have continued and we 
have found it increasingly difficult to replace 
them, thus adding to the already heavy bur- 
den borne by the personnel remaining with 
us. This position became particularly acute 
in the London area during the flying bomb 
attacks, and we were obliged to appeal to 
our country branches for volunteers to 
assist in the metropolitan area. The 
response was immediate, and I am glad to 
take this opportunity of expressing my ap- 
preciation of the splendid spirit of co-opera- 
tion shown by all concerned. 

Despite our difficulties, I think I can 
again say without hesitation that the effi- 
ciency of the work of the Bank and the 
service to the public have been well main- 
tained, and our thanks are due to the 
managers and staff for their continued loyal 
and unstinted service. We are grateful, too, 
to the managers and staff who have so 
willingly remained in the active service of 
the Bank bevond pensionab!e age to help us 
in these difficult years. 


MEN WITH THE SERVICES AND 
CASUALTIES 


The shareholders will, I know, ‘be 
interested to hear that we now have nearly 
5,000 members of our staff serving in H. M. 
Forces, apart from those directed into in- 
dustry. Further decorations have been 
awarded, and it is pleasing also to hear of 


the many promotions which have been 


gained. Our good wishes go out once more 
to all serving members of our staff with the 
hope that their return is appreciably nearer. 

Inevitably the number who have made 
the supreme sacrifice continues to grow, the 
total is now just short of 200, and our 
deepest sympathy is extended to their rela- 
tives. We forget neither the families of 
those posted as “ missing,” nor of those who 
are prisoners of war in Germany and the 
Far East, and we sincerely hope that their 
anxiety will soon be relieved by the receipt 
of reassuring news. We are very conscious, 
too, of the hardships suffered by our staff 
remaining in the Channel Islands, which we 
trust may shortly be ameliorated. 


STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 


During the year which has just ended 
there has been cons‘derable expansion in 
our Balance Sheet figures. Current, deposit 
and other accounts have been increased by 
£68,569,660 to the figure of £589,911,939. 

A satisfactory liquid position has been 
maintained. Against our liabilities we show 
cash items, short money and b'lls amount- 
ing to £40,551,042, with Treasury Deposit 
Receipts of £214.000,000, and investments, 
mostly British Government securities of 
reasonably short life, amounting to 
£133,776,403. The advances made by the 


Bank have increased during the year from 
£108,687,467 to £114,502,138, but, of 
course, the proportion of this figure to 
deposits is much reduced compared with 
pre-war days. When trade returns to its 
normal peace-time channels, and the neces- 
sity for the financing by His Majesty’s 
Government of purchases of commodities 
and raw materials has disappeared, we shall 
hope to see the Bank’s power to assist its 
customers reflected in a substantial increase 
in the item of advances. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The year’s trading has resulted in our 
showing a net profit of £1,270,670 5s. 4d., 
as compared with £1,256,394 19s. §d. for 
the year 1943. We have brought into the 
accounts from the previous year a sum of 
£609,614 Is. od., so that the amount avail- 
able aggregates £1,880,284 6s. 4d. An 
interim dividend has already been paid, and 
a final dividend at the same rate will require 
a total sum for the year of £710,956 4s. od. 

The allocations proposed are as 
follows:—To bank premises account 
£100,000, to pension fund £150,000 and to 
war contingencies fund £250,000, leaving to 
be carried forward to the next account a sum 
of £669,328 2s. 4d. 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 


It is some time since I made reference to 
the activities of the Bank’s trustee depart- 
ment, and I do so now because the very 
considerable increase in the business of this 
department has proved beyond doubt that 
it 1s providing a valuable service to our cus- 
tomers, and indeed to others, which is much 
appreciated. 

There is definite evidence that the public 
are becoming increasingly conscious of the 
desirability of appointing a corporate trustee, 
and notwithstanding the problems we have 
to meet in the way of providing a staff for 
this fast growing feature of the Bank’s busi- 
ness, I am glad to be able to say that the 
standard maintained is of the highest, and 
the department is well-equipped to deal 
with the anticipated further demands upon 
its services, ‘When the war is over we hope 
to provide for the public extended facilities 
by opening trustee branches in several new 
centres. 


ASSOCIATION WITH INDUSTRY 


A year ago in the short statement sent to 
the shareholders, I alluded to the help which 
the Bank is always ready to afford to the 
small trader and man of moderate means 
and good reputation. From such sources 
in the past many sound businesses have 
developed. We look forward to an exten- 
sion of opportunities in this direction. 

Our business has close and far-reaching 
association with the great industries of this 
country, includ'ng agriculture, in which en- 
terprise and skilful management have done 
so much to enable the huge burden of war 
production to be successfully borne. Both 
coal and cotton have been subjected to 
much criticism during the year, which we 
hove will lead to a still greater degree of 
efficiency in these all-important trades. If 
this countrv is to maintain its position and 
materially develop its resources, these great 
basic industries must also be able to rely on 
receiving full financial support. 


NEED FOR TRADE FREEDOM 


Probably no subject has occupied the 
thoughts of all political parties and indus- 
trialists more than-that of ensuring full 
employment after the war, upon which in 
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large measure rests the prosperity of 
British trade generally. With scme of the 
proposals placed before the public, bankers 
would be in full agreement, such, for in- 
stance, as the control over foreign exchange, 
over the import of luxuries and the distri- 
bution of food ; but I am convinced th:it this 
prosperity will be best served by the utmost 
freedom being given to those engaged in 
business who, by long experience, under- 
stand the problems connected with their 
particular trade, whether at home or over- 
seas. 


It is from this angle that the prolonged 
discussions, cu'minating in the Bretton 
Woods proposals, have to be considered. 
Definite progress has been made showing 
that other nations are willing to consider 
wide cooperation in a real effort to avoid 
the restrictive methods which came into 
force after the last war. No doubt furthers 
discussions will take place before any final 
agreement is reached-on this most difficult 
and important subject. 


AT THE SERVICE OF THE CREDIT-WORTHY 


In the meantime, the development of bank- 
ing methods is continuous and its services 
are at the disposal of all credit-worthy 
people, so that with the distribution of the 
wealth of the country spread over an in- 
finitely greater proportion of the population 
than was the case in pre-war days, it is to 
be hoped that many who were not in the 
habit of taking advantage of banking ser- 
vices will do so and by this means will help 
forward the much larger volume of trade 
that will be necessary. It cannot be empha- 
sised too forcibly that for many years to 
come this country will be facing the world 
as a debtor instead of a creditor nation, so 
that a large increase in the volume and 
value of our exports is essential to the main- 
tenance of the standard of life at present 
enjoyed. 

In this connection, the problems of social 
insurance have also their bearing. The men 
and women of working age—which is a 
limited number when we exclude those who 
are beyond work, and the children—will 
have a heavy task before them. These bur- 
dens can be borne only on the assumption 
that full employment is assured and that 
the markets of the world are free to re- 
ceive the results of their work in the form 
of manufactured products. 


GREATER COMPETITION COMING 


The skill of our workpeople is admitted 
throughout the world, but we must expect 
to be faced with greater competition both 
from the Dominions as well as from foreign 
countries than has been’ experienced 
hitherto. 

There must of necessity be collaboration 
and closer association between Government 
and industry than has existed in the past. 
This should be beneficial to the welfare of 
the country generally as well as to those 
directly engaged in industry, provided that 
the initiative and the drive associated with 
private enterprise are not discouraged, for 
it was these qualities that gave the country 
such a commanding position in the past. 


EFFECT OF HIGH TAXATION 


Taxation at a high level brings in its 
train many disadvantages, not the least of 
which is the drawing off from trade of 
profits which should be available for re- 
placement, development and research. The 
sooner some of this burden can be lifted 
the better for all, because it is clear that the 
highest degree of efficiency will be necessary 
if we are to maintain our position as a world 
power. 

The difficulties which have arisen in 
Europe in those countries which have been 
released from the bondage of German occu- 
pation show very clearly the dire effect of 
Fascist domination. It will be for us to 
demonstrate, as the end of the war ap- 
proaches. the immense advantages of our 
free institutions and method of approach to 
new developments. 
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WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS—INCREASED PROFIT 
POST-WAR PROBLEMS 
MR G. P. DEWHURST’S STATEMENT 


In place of his usual annual address, the 
following statement has been circulated by 
Mr G. P. Dewhurst, chairman of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank Limited, in advance of the 
annual general meeting held on the 25th 
instant. 


CHANGES ON THE BOARD 


From the report in your hands you will 
see that during the past year the board 
has lost through resignation the valued 
services of Sir William Whyte, and I should 
like, in your name, to assure him that we 
have highly appreciated the knowledge and 
experience which he has made so readily 
available in the direction of the bank during 
the past eleven years. It is with regret that 
we lose his services as a director. 

To fill the vacancy on the board thus 
created, the directors have appointed Mr 

‘John McArthur Thomson. 

Mr Thomson is no stranger to us here, 
Coming from the Royal Bank of Scotland, 
London, to become assistant’ general 
manager of this bank in 1936, he filled 
from 1938 the position of general manager 
with conspicuous success and only relin- 
quished that appointment last April to 
become cashier and general manager of 
the Royal Bank of Scotland. We wish him 
every success in his new position and are 
glad to feel that we still have him with 
us as a member of the board. 


NEW GENERAL MANAGER 


To succeed Mr Thomson we have 
appointed Mr John Humphreys King as 
general manager of the bank. 

Mr King has had, prior to becoming an 
assistant general manager in 1939, a varied 
experience in different capacities on the 
staff of the bank, and we have the fullest 
confidence that he will fill his new position 
with distinction and I take this opportunity 
of offering him our best wishes together 
with the assurance of our wholehearted 
support. 

You will also notice from the report that 
we have appointed Mr George Jagger as 
an assistant general manager and we feel 
sure that he will do full justice to this 
appointment. 

Before referring to the accounts, I 
wouid like to offer the board’s congratula- 
tions to our colleague, Sir Ernest E. Bird, 
on the honour of knighthood which was 
recently conferred on him in the Birthday 
Honours List. 


STAFF WITH THE SERVICES 


Also, before going further, I feel I 
should recall to your thoughts our ever- 
present anxiety regarding those members 
of the staff who are now sérving with His 
Majesty’s Forces. They now number 524, 
and I regret to say that 18 have been killed 
in action, two have died on active service 
and {1 are prisoners of war. To the rela- 
tives and friends of those who have given 
their lives for their country we take this 
opportunity of offering our sincerest sym- 
pathy, which we also extend to the relatives 
of those who are prisoners of war. 

I would also wish, at this stage, to assure 
all those members of the permanent staff 
who are serving with’ the Forces that a 
warm welcome awaits them on their return 
from service—a prospect which the recent 
victories of Allied arms seem to have 
brought appreciably nearer—and that 
everything possible will be done to facili- 
tate the speedy resumption of their bank- 
ing duties. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning now to the figures of the 
balance sheet, you will see from the report 
in your hands that deposits at £80,471,000 
again appear at a record figure, showing 
an increase of over 8 per cent. as com- 
pared with last year. 


Whilst the introduction of tax reserve 
certificates three years ago must have con- 
siderably retarded the rate of increase in 

ank deposits, the tendency would now 
appear to be weakening for we find that 
the increase in the total of such certificates 
has started to lag while the rate of increase 
in bank deposits is again on the up-grade, 
suggesting that the amount of certificates 
outstanding ‘is approaching its ceiling and 
that caution is being observed in estimating 
the tax liability of a few years ahead. 

The only other change of note on this 
side of the sheet is an increase of £47,000 


in acceptances and credits opened on 
customers’ account. 
ASSETS 


_ Turning to the assets—the liquid posi- 
tion of the bank is strikingly apparent. 
Including Treasury deposit receipts, the 


quick assets show an increase of over 
£5,000,000 as compared with last year and 
represent nearly §5 per cent. of our 
deposits. 

Our holding of British Government 
securities has also been increased by 
£1,600,000. On the other hand, in con- 


trast to last year’s experience, advances to 
customers are less by £565,000. 

I feel the figures I have given, while 
stressing the liquid position of the bank, 
will enable us to play our full part in the 
reinstatement and re-equipment of indus- 
try during the transition period from war 
to peace. I will enlarge upon this later. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


Turning now to the figures of profit and” 


loss, our net profit, after making the usual 
provisions, appears at £211,774 17s. 9d., as 
compared with £201,844.12s. 4d., or an 
increase of £9,930. This profit, with a 
balance of £151,932 17s. 6d. brought for- 
ward from last year, gives us a total of 
£363,707 15s. 3d. now to be dealt with. 

After transferring £100,000 to staff pen- 
sion fund, additional to the usual annual 
contribution, and £30,000 to property main- 
tenance reserve, we are in a position to 
pay dividends at the rate of 12} per cent. 
on both our “A” and “B” shares and 
carry forward to next year’s account 
£116,520 §s. 3d. as against £151,932 17s. 6d. 
brought in. : 

Before leaving the results of the year’s 
trading which, I submit, may be looked 
upon as satisfactory, I would wish to refer 
firstly to the steady increase in the number 
of our connections during the year and 
secondly to the number of our customers 
who, we find, are appreciating the advan- 
tages of utilising the services of our 
trustee departments. 


POST-WAR PROBLEMS OF COTTON 
INDUSTRY 


The areas served by this bank have, of 
course, rendered immense services to the 
war effort and although the whole energies 
of the cotton industry are still harnessed 
to the needs of supply for the prosecution 
of the war, I think if we take stock of the 
vast achievements of the Allied Armies and 
the substantial progress that has been made 
both in the East and the West, the trade as 
a whole is fully justified, as far as present 
circumstances permit, in laying its plans 
for meeting its post-war problems with a 
view to the recovery of lost markets and 
the entry into new ones. The difficulties 
facing the industry are manv and various, 
but not to my mind insuperdble if the 
Government and individuals alike play 
their respective parts. 

Looking at the present improved state 
of the financial structure of the trade, the 
necessary finance for expenditure on re- 
search, re-equipment and new machinery 
should be in some measure available from 
internal resources, though here taxation 
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relief and a more liberal allowance for 
depreciation on wasting assets would play 
an important part. 

Again, where entry into markets abroad 
is dependent on the negotiation of trade 
treaties by the Government, obviously 
such commercial arrangements must entail 
more direct contacts between merchants 
here and overseas markets and an intensive 
study on the spot of the needs and require- 
ments of their customers abroad. 


PRIORITY ALLOCATION FOR MACHINERY 
MATERIALS AND MAN PO\ER : 


Then, too, spinners and manufacturers 
may fairly expect that a priority in alloca- 
tion for their requirements of machinery 
and materials will be granted them without 
undue delay. 

And last, but not least, is the question 
of man power, and how best can labour, 
after so long a period of service elsewhere, 
be attracted back to the mills. 

Improvement in working conditions and 
amenities on a scale at least comparable 
with those provided in other industries has 
already been taken in hand and will doubt- 
less play a very important part, but labour 
from the Forces and munition works must 
be allowed to resume its old employment 
at the earliest possible moment consistent 
with the wartime needs of the country. 

If employers and operatives alike will 
show in this transition stage between war 
and peace which awaits us, the same energy 
and determination that they have thrown 
into their war effort, I submit they have a 
right, in matters beyond their control, to 
expect a corresponding measure of support 
and encouragement from the Government. 


ENGINEERING INDUSTRY 


As to the engineering industry, the part 
played by both the heavy and _ light 
branches has been of a notable character 
and the technical progress made during the 
war, coupled to the proved efficiency of so 
many of its units, will, I have every hope, 
enable it to respond adequately to the 
heavy demands which will be made on it 
during the reconstruction period. 

Both the above-named great industries— 
and space alone prevents my reference to 
several others—will have an important part 
to play in the restoration of our export 
trade, so vital an element in our national 
economy, and the high degree of liquidity 
disclosed by our figures will enable this 
bank to extend support in full measure 
towards the furtherance of that object. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORT TRADE 


The transitional stage of change from 
war production to peace preduction will 
require in many cases somewhat careful 
nivigation and although that period must 
obviously be accompanied by an intense 
demand for goods of every kind we should 
not, as a nation, I submit, allow our long- 
term view to be thereby clouded. In the 
long run international competition will 
return and—lI speak in the simplest terms 
—we have, as a nation, to meet it with 
diminished assets and increased liabilities, 
so that I make no excuse for emphasising 
that the future of our export trade was 
never more important. In fact it can be 
said that in face of our worsened financial 
position, due to the fact that we have had 
to fight the war without reckoning the cost, 
we shall have to rely as never before on 
the proven skill of our craftsmen and opera- 
tives and on the abilities of our manufac- 
turers and merchants to provide commodi- 
ties at a price acceptable to the world 
buyer. This skill and those abilities have 
not failed us in the past nor should they, 
given proper support, be found wanting in 
the future. 

As I have indicated above, this bank is 
prepared to extend its support in full 
measure to our customers during the 
periods of reconstruction and transition and 
I may, perhaps, be allowed to say that I 
do not forget either those ex-Servicemen 
who will be anxious to re-start businesses 
abandoned in the national interest or all 
those small-scale enterprises which, con- 
tribute so much to the health and balance 
of a national economy. 
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NATIONAL DISCOUNT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


FURTHER INCREASE IN 
TURNOVER 


SIR SIGISMUND MENDL’S 
REVIEW 


The annual ordinary genera] meeting of 
the Nauonal Discount Company, Limited, 
was held, on the 24th instant, at 35, Corn- 
hill, London, E.C, 

Sir Sigismund F. Mendl, KBE, the chair- 
man, presided. 

The foliowing is the chairman’s state- 

ment circu.ated with the report and 
accounts for the year ending December 31, 
1944: 
I again do not propose to make a speech 
at the annual general meeting to be held 
on January 24, 1945. I am therefore sending 
to the shareholders a short statement, 
together with the balance-sheet and profit 
and loss account. 


MARKET FEATURES 


The discount market during 1944 has 
very few features on which I need dwell. 
The small margin of profit between interest 
and. discount remains, as in the past war 
years, at a very minute figure, and had it 
not been for our expanding operations in 
the short-bond market, we should certainly 
not be abie to give as good a showing as 
is contained in the accounts now submitied. 

There has been a further increase in the 
company’s turnover. Deposits have risen 
by £9 million to the total of £81 million. 
This increase is reflected in a correspond- 
ing rise in investments and bills and short- 
dated bonds discounted. The tota! of bills 
re-discounted is no longer included in the 
bills discounted and short-dated securities 
figure as before, and is now shown as a 
contingent liability. The reserve, which 
was reduced by £576,667 Ios. to £1,000,000 
in accordance withthe resolution submitted 
and approved at the last general meeting 
for the capitalisation of this amount and 
paying up {2 Ios. per share on each of 
the 230,667 issued “B”. shares, has been 
increased to {1,100,000 by the transfer of 
£100,000 from the profits for the year. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The profit and loss account shows that 
after making provision for rebate, taxation 
and contingencies, the gross profit for the 
year is £251,633. After deducting expenses 
and directors’ remuneration totalling 
£55,265, there remains a net profit of 
£196,368 which, with the balance of 
£223,854 brought forward from last year, 
gives a total of £420,222. From this sum 
£100,000 has been transferred to the 
reserve, as mentioned above. 

Interim dividends were paid in July 
amounting to £42,300, and it will be pro- 
posed at the forthcoming meeting to pay 


a dividend of 2s. 6d., less tax, on the “A” 


shares, making to per cent. for the year, 
and 7s. 6d., less tax, on the ““B” shares, 
making 13 per cent. for the year, which is 
equivalent to the rate per cent. paid before 
the shares were increased to £5 paid up, 
and to carry forward to the next account 
the sum of £224,089 against £223,854 
brought in. 


TRIBUTE TO MR MONTAGU NORMAN 


The discount market received with great 
regret the announcement during the year 
of the resignation of Mr Montagu Norman 
from the position of Governor of the Bank 
of England, which post he had held for a 
record period. Mr Norman’s kindly interest 
in the operations of the discount market 
had always been most marked, and it is 
only fitting that those connected with it 
should express their appreciation and grati- 
tude for his many conspicuous services to 
the City and financial business generally, 
and wish him many peaceful years in which 
to enjoy a rest from his strenuous labours. 
Regarding his successor, Lord Catto, we 


are happy in the thought that this respon- 
sible position is occupied by one so 
eminently qualified to appreciate the difficu't 
problems that will arise during the post- 
war era. 

My usual observations with regard to the 
able manner in which the company’s affairs 
have been conducted by Mr Bate and his 
colleagues in the manager’s room have more 
than ordinary app'ication to their successful 
operatioas during 1944, aided by the loyal 
co-overation of a much depleted staff. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 


MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The one hundred and fourteenth annual 
general meeting of Martins Bank Limited 
was held on Tuesday, 23rd January, at 
the head office, Liverpool, Mr Frederick 
Alan Bates, M.C., A.F.C., D.L., chairman, 
presiding. 

The chairman said that in accordance 
with war-time practice he had issued a 
statement in place of the remarks He would 
normally have made at this meeting, and 
there was nothing he desired to add to that 
statement. He proposed the adoption of 
the report and accounts and confirmation of 
the payment of a final dividend of 7}$ per 
cent., making, with the interim dividend 
paid in July, 15 per cent. for the year. 

Mr A. Harold Bibby, D.S.O., D.L., a 
deputy chairman, seconded and the motion 
was carried unanimously. 


Mr Herbert Barlow proposed and Mr J. 
W. Holt seconded the re-election of Mr A. 
H. Bibby, Mr R. V. Buxton, and Sir N. 
F, Warren Fisher, as directors. The reso- 
lution was unanimously approved. 


On the motion of Mr D. A. Sutcliffe, 
seconded by Mr A. Bryce Muir, the: audi- 
tors were reappointed. 


Mr W. B. B. Stoddart proposed a vote 
of thanks -to the chairman, expressing 
appreciation of the shareholders at the 
results laid before them. 


The chairman in ackhowledgment paid 
tribute to the service of the officers and 
staff, from the chief general manager to the 
junior members, whose efforts made pos- 
sible the success of the bank and its service 
to the public. 


Mr J. N. Furniss, director and chief 
general manager, returned thanks for the 
warm expressions of appreciation, which 
wére particularly gratifying in view of 
depleted staff, and the continuing expansion 
of business both in value and in the num- 
ber of transactions. 


BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
STOCKHOLDERS 


The fiftieth ordinary general meeting of 
Barclays Bank Limited was held, on the 
24th instant, at the head. office of the bank, 
54 Lombard Street, ‘London, E.C. 3. 

Mr Edwin Fisher (the chairman) pre- 
sided. 

Mr P. J. Diboll (the secretary) read the 
formal notice convening the meeting and 
the report of the auditors. 

With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present, the report and accounts and also 
the statement by the chairman, which had 
been previously circulated, were taken as 
read. 

In the course of his remarks the chair- 
man said that the jubilee’ of the bank’s 
incorporation as a limited company would 
fall in July next year. Their predecessors 
had started business in Lombard Street 
some 250 years ago. On the allocation 
from profits of £64,767 to the staff widows’ 
fund, Mr Fisher mentioned that, as a 
special matter, the board had decided that 
the bank should carry the greater part of 
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the burden of the payment of annuities to 
widows of men who had lost their lives in 
the war. They were glad that it had been 
possible to do this, instead of leaving the 
whole of the liability to fall upon the 
resources of the fund, and he felt sure the 
stockholders would agree with their deci- 
sion. Continuing, he referred to the 4§ 
decorations and awards which had been 
bestowed upon members of the staff serv- 
ing with the Forces and particularly to the 
award of the Victoria Cross to Major 
William Philip Sidney, who had been 
attached to the bank’s Pall Mall local head 
office. Lieutenant Gerard Ross Norton, of 
the staff of Barclays Bank (Dominion, 
Colonial and Overseas), had also gained 
that incomparable honour. He expressed 
his warm appreciation of the services of 
Mr Norman Jones, a general manager, who 
retired at the end of 1944. 

The chairman then moved:— 

“That the report of the directors pro- 
duced, together with the annexed statement 
of the company’s accounts as at December 
31, 1944, duly audited, be received, ap- 
proved and adopted, and that a final divi- 
dend of 5 per cent., making 10 per cent. 
for the year, on the “ A” stock, and a final 
dividend of 7 per cent., making 14 per cent. 
for the year, on the “B” and “C” stock 
respectively, less income tax in each case, 
be declared, payable on the 8th proximo, 
to the stockholders registered in the books 
of the company on December 3Ist last.” 

Sir William M. Goodenough, Bt. (deputy 
chairman), seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

The retiring directors were re-elected 
and the auditors, Messrs Price, Waterhouse 
and Company and Messrs. Kemp, Chatteris 
and Company, were reappointed for the 
ensuing year. 

A vote of thanks to the staff and a vote 
of thanks to the chairman for presiding at 
the meeting were unanimously accorded,-. 
and the proceedings terminated. 





RADIO RENTALS, LIMITED 
INCREASED DEMAND 


The eighth annual general meeting ot 
Radio Rentals, Limited, was held, on the 
24th instant, in London, Mr H. F. Hunt 
(the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
accounts:—-The fifth year -of the war 
proved to be one of extra difficulties, more 
especially as your company had most of 
its premises and the majority of its sub- 
scribers in “Southern England” where 
the enemy’s attacks were concemtrated. 
The company’s instruments have stood up 
remarkably well to treatment that was not 
visualised when they were designed, which 
speaks well for the good workmanship in 
their construction, and we are glad to say 
the losses were negligible. 

The trading profit at £111,178 compares 
with £112,658 last year, and after con- 
servatively providing no less than £87,403 
for taxation, there is a net profit for the 
year of £23,232 as compared with £23,116 
last year. Your board, in recommending 
a final dividend of 15 per cent., making a 
total of 20 per cent. for the year, are pro- 
posing to increase the carry forward by 
£10,000 to £54,003. The balance sheet 
shows the strong financial position of the 
company. 

The demand we are now experiencing 
appears to increase at an even greater rate 
than that at which the supply diminishes, 
and it is possible that we shall not seceive 
a sufficient number of new sets this year 
to enable us to ‘maintain the gross rental 
income and so offset the effect of the 
reducing rentals which we charge our sub- 
scribers. Our proportion of the “ War-time 
Civilian Receivers” has not been delivered 
to the dates expected, but we anticipate 
early deliveries, thus enabling us to supply 
the would-be subscribers who have placed 
deposits with the company to be included 
in our priority waiting lists. 

The report was adopted. 
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15 12 | | 
354 Industrials ....... 95-1(a)| 108-4 | 109-7 | 111-5 111-4 
29 Ralls .....000005.. | 88-9 (a)| 116-8 (d)) 120-7 | 127-4 122-8 
28 Utilities........... 850 | 983-5 (0) 93:5 | 94-2 | 94-6 
402 Stocks ........... | 93-6 (a)/ 105-7 | 107-8 | 109-7 | 100-4 
4-43 | 4-53 4-47 4-50 


Av. yield %?......... | 4-84 (0) 


| | 





+ 50 Imdustrial Com. Stocks. (a) Feb.9. (b)May3. (c) Oct.18. (d) Dec. 20 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
January 27, 1945 Capital versions Money 
£ of £ 
To Shareholders only ..... eb swebebes sep 17,238,187 17,151,497 ioe 
Particulars of Government issues appear on page 133. 
Including Excluding 


Conversions Contversions 
Year (to date) r 


£ £ 

I ea ae Ee eas ke nec eumivesas 78,769,847 59,143,350 
DPMP LCECRCELECGLAG Gas Ge pe cus xo esose cesses ess 72,005,665 70,045,665 

Destination* Nature of Borrowing* 
Yeart Brit. Emp. Foreign 
(to date} oP ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 

£ £ £ £ £ 

3906.20.00 99,143,350 Nil Nil 58,942,100- 146,250 55,000 
a 69,927,415 118,250 Nil 69,927,415 68,750 49,500 


s Conversions excluded f Includes Government issues to Jan. 17, 1945, cnly 
Above. figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted 











Taste IJI—ANatysis oF NEw CAPITAL APPLICATIONS 
; (Excluding Conversions) 











ae " m _ ‘ ORDINAR 
Whole Year Whole Year EXPENDIT! 
4 Hosts New Basis Int. & Mai 
ea Old Basis 7 aad New Bas is Nat. Deb 
| , | Payments 1 
j 1943 1944 | 1943 ' 1944 reland .. 
£ £ £ £ 
British Govt. Loans. | 1,586,331,000 | 1,465,344,900 | 1,586,351,000 | 1,465,344,908 Total... ... 
Corporation Loans .. | Nil | Nil 1,717,000 | 
i nciennve5s eee | 49,700 * 697,800 | 607,800 | 697, 
ee Nil Nil | 507,200 | 228,808 Total...... 
Motors, etc. ........ 225,000 | 31,000 764,200 | 31, 
Exploration, etc..... ' Nil | 70,000 | 299,800 | 282, 
Estate and Land.... | 330,000 | Nil 346,600 | 
Iron, Coal, Steel, etc. 260,500 | 215,000 4,453,500 | 
Stores and Traders .. Nil | Nil | 465,100 
Rubber peo aie Nil | Nil | 32,800 1 pe anes eee 
Electric Light, etc. .. Nil | 11,400 | 1,537,200 | 
Gas and Water ..... | Nil | Nii | 120,000 | 
Tramway & Omnibus | Nil | Nil | Nil ‘ 
Manufg. and Misc.... 1,364,900 | 2,259,800 | 5,377,800 | 6,250,1 
WOR ss ken | 1,588,561,100 | 1,468,629,900 | 1,602,540,000 | 1,473,344, 





FINANCE AND BANKING After 


THE MONEY MARKET.—Conditions in the money mar 151,746 
have suddenly become more stringent this week. Heavy revenwp the \ 
payments have been the main factor at work, and their effe@educed 
has been supplemented by calling of loans by the clearing bankk254 098 
which have been making up for their January statements. 
the same time, the position has been eased by the fact that 
TDR payments were called for this week. No TDR paymen é 
were made in the corresponding week six months ago, but owif}™ and 1 
to an overlap the small amount of /5,000,000 actually maturé 
this week. Treasury bill payments were £10 million in |exC@}veseas T 


(Continued on page 135) 






THE ECONOMIST, January 27, 1945 


‘) GOVERNMENT RETURNS | 


whe ordinary revenue was £116,948,000, against 
yet ordinary expenditure of £109,450,000 and 
jssues to sinking funds of £400,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations 

1,118,210, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £2,500,401,000 against £2,433,112,000 


for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
= AND EXPENDITURE 


eaes ipts into the 
Exchequer 
a thor 1Sé ands) 
| 


| 
| 
Revenue mate, ™ Bi pi | Week | Week 
1194445 tn ito j}ended ended 
| Jan. | Jan. Jan. Jan. 
22, | (20, | 1944 | a948 
| | 1944 | 1945 | | a 
—_——_——— —_ - a 5 a ee Ee 
ORDINARY } ' 
REVENUE } | 
{Income Tax... ., 1300000} 707,522) 767,332| 77,308! 79,908 
| Surtax... ... 80,000} 39, 242) 36,158) 6,050! 6,500 
§ Estate, etc., 
BURTIES. wc cee | 100, 0001 78,411| 87,259) 2,005) 3,318 
Stamps....--.- 19,000} 15,140 11,115) Bee ces 
N.D.C. 1500 000! 24,843) 27,375) 520) 1,490 
E.P.T. ° | 386,326) 398,119) 6,019! 8,413 


Other Inid. Rev.! 1,000| 488} ‘252! 70, 40 


Total Inld. Rev./2000000 1251972 13 27610 93, 152| 99,669 


PENS oo cc cee 56 4,900) 445,348] 469,238) 8,885, 10,929 
5 cleo e008 472,900 372,300 388,300) 5,300! 5,000 





Total Customs & | 
648! 857, 538) 14 _ 15, 929 








Excise eoccece |10 37800 817 
Motor Duties. . 27, 000 23,531| 17, 728 6, 683) 492 
P.O. (Net Re-| | 
S? oepts)....... = ai ate 
| WirelessLicences| 4,850} 3190 $2701 aos 
1934 Crown Lands 800; 730) 740) ... | 
16 Receipts from) | | 
1, Sundry Loans! 7,350} 6,303) 5, 825| 593) 562 


4 Miscell. Receipts| 24,000) 63, 549) 66,401; 1,592} 295 


4 Total Ord. Rev./3101800 2166722 2279112 116204 116948 


: ve 4 “ a 

ann } | j | } 
SELF-BALANCING | | } 
P.O. & Brdcastg. 12, mm 88, 300! 93, 250) 2, 450) 2,450 




































194 { Issues out of the 
— | Exchequer to meet 
| | payments 
23 | } ( thousands) 
3) | Esti- |- ae 
54§ Expenditure | mate, | April | April | week | Week 
— 1944-45 1 | 1 ; 
104 | to ‘i ended | ended 
| | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
— | “22, | “90. | 22, | 20, 
— | 1944 | 1945 
- |_| 4 | 1945, pre 
OrpINARY | 4 | | 
EXPENDITURE | | 
Int. & Man. of | 
: Nat. Debt .. .| 420, 000) 289 925} 334,051) 1,308) 6,404 
Payments to N. | 
044 reland...... 9,000 5,668] 6,445]... 
OtherCons. Fund | | 
Pe <istte% 7,000} 6, 875) 6,958 223 221 
eS peosens 436, 000, 302, 466| 347, 454 1,531) 6,625 
Supply Services . |5501399 4286281 4420939) 109800/109450 
ae (5937399 4588747/4768393) )111531/116074 
ee To 
iP Se-r-BALANCING 





i 112, 310) 88 on 93,250) 2 50] 2,450 


ae sovatesjriony 4861643 ane 118524 


a0 P.O. & Brdcastg. 





A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office. 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under ‘‘Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
eduction from ordin: ary revenue. 


After increasing Exchequer balances by 
nark@1,746 to £3,553,162, the other operations 
event the week (no longer shown separately) 


‘ effe@educed the gross National Debt by 
| bani254,098 to £22,097 million (amended). 
ts. 

hat 2 

ymen NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 

- owill i os A scdbveanebandeven 120 







1aturé 
jexce@.. 


NET RECEIPTS (£ thousands) 
mewems Eves GUAPONtees, . 2... ccc ccccccces 52 


For the week ended Jan. 20, 1945, total | 


FLOATING DEBT 











(4 milhons) 
! 
| Ways and | 
Sees Means | Trea- 
| Advances | sury | Total 
ii. fared eect eet ee 
| | Bank posits ing 
Ten- Public | of A. Ae Debt 
der | Depts | Eng — 
| land 
1944 | | \ 
Jan 22 /1200-0) Not available 
Uct 21 (1440 0} 
» 28 '1450 0| 2300-0 | 497-0 | 0-8" ‘ 1705 | 5952-8 
Nov. 4 {1460-0} | Not available } 
” 11 /1470 0| ” ” | 
» 18 (1470 0} 
» 25 11470 -0) 2305 +5 | | 513-8 | 27-5'| 1700 5| 6017 +3 
Dec. 2 /1470 9 Not available | 
» 9 (1470-0) ” 
» 16 {1470 0 vs 
» 23 |1470 9 
” | 38 06 -0 587 -7 | 59- 2 1 1794°5 | 6247-4 
1945 | 
Jan. 6 1470-0) Not available | 
» 13 {1970 0) | ee 
» 20 '1460 0 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ mill*oas) 
| | 
| | Per 
Amount | Average | Cent 
a Rate Allotted 
Tender | | of Allot- at 
Applied ment Min. 
in i |Allotted| ee 
| —% 
1944, | >» 
jan. 21 | 900) 202-5 | 90-0 | 20 2:50 | 26 
Vet. 20 | 1200 | 221 5 | 120-0 | 20 0 16 | 34 
o = 120 0 | 223 3' 1200 20 0 69 | 37 
Nov. 3 | 1200) 211 3 | 120-0 | 20 062); 41 
» 10 | 1100] 206 1/ 1100} 20 0-43) 38 
» = 110 0 | 2097 | 1100} 20 0-43 | 36 
o» 24 110.0 | 217-5 110-0 | 20 183); 30 
Dec. 1 110-0 | 232-4 | 1100 | 20 0:72! 23 
am 8 110 0 | 221-7 | 110-0 | 20 1-33] 32 
a» 8 110-0 | 219:1 | 1100 | 20 1 03 28 
oo aw 110 0 | 205 4; 110-0! 20 1 50 27 
29 110-0 | 208-9 110-0 | 20 0-67; 17 
1945 | | 
Jan. 5 110-0 | 224-2! 110-0 | 20 1-81 36 
- = 110 0} 211 1} 1100) 20 15>] 37 
~ 19 1190! 716-3 1100! 20 1-19 2 


“On Seaunte 19, appiications at £99 15s. Od. for ‘bills to 
be paid for on Tuesdav, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday 
and Saturday of the following week were accepted as to 
about 32 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99. 15s. ld. for bills to be paid for on Monday were 
accepted in full. £110 millions of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for January 26. For the week ended 
January 27, the banks will be asked for no Treasury 
deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 


Week | | 3% 3% le 13% 
ended | N-S.C. | Defence | Savings | “Hocquet 
| Bonds | Bonds | (1950) 
1944 ae ee 
Nov 1¢| 4,048 | 1,973 | 4,511 | 4,140 
» 2 5,028 1,851 | 3,882 | 11872 
2 4,064 1,814 4.759 | °3.832 
Dec. 5| 4,570 1,708 4415 | 8,012 
» 12| 4,124 1,697 8,352 10,445 
» 19) 3,926 | 1,671 3,531 5,191 
» 2 | 2516 | 864 3,072 | 3,156 
1945 
Jan. 2/ 4,788 | 1617 | 5848 ; 3,351 
» 9] 4798 | 2385 | 5659 | 8.227 
» 16} 4647 | 2023 | 5923 | 10.102 
oe we | we |S 5755 | (10,398 
Totals | | TA | 
to date 1,299,573* | 782,256* |1,840,681t§, 69.161t 
| | 
* 269 weeks. ¥ 212 weeks. ~ 12 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
a 23rd amounted to a total value of £70,071.007. 

p to Dec. 30th principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of £198,820,000 has been repaid. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 25}d. for cash and for two months: The New 
York market price of fine silver remained at 44} cents 
per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 

per per 

Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Rs. a. mM <a. 
BSE adhccokecsiawe 73 5 128 14 
st ME REAEC a cetaceans 73.9 130 10 
ay MEDievienséssh¥enmbe 72 10 130 «8 
i eer 7 «44 132 4 
a Se eee oe 72 #12 133 2 
si PRA KER eenzese 71 10 131 10 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


JANUARY 24, 1945 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





c 
Notes Issued : ss | Govt. Debt... 11,415,100 
In Circln. 1217,700,083 ; Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... .1238,314,453 
partment.... 32,541,635 | Other Secs... . 658,442 
Silver Coin ... 12,005 
Amt. of Fid. 
SNP haa 1250,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oe. 
aa 241,718 
1250,241,718 1250,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 229,982,764 
Pic ceses 3,362,502 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 6,850,377 | Discounts & 
een ae Advances... 12,527,549 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 14,504,437 
Bankers ..... 208,064,965 ——_—_—_———_ 
Other Accts... _ §8,207,077 27,031,986 
——_——_———_ | Notes........ 32,541,635 
266,272,042 | Gild & Silver 
COR. sii cue: 1,481,536 
291,037,921 291, 037,921 
* Incinding Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis- 


sioners of National Debt and Dividend -Accoants. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 





(£ millions) ° 
| 1944 | 1945 
| Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. 
| 26 | 10 17 24 
Issue Dept. : | } 
Notes in circulation. .... 1067 -3)1231 — “41217 “7 
Notes in banking depart-| | 
WE coco as eens can 33 3) 18 6 29 9 32 -5 
Government debt aa | 
securities*........... 1099 311249 -2)1249 - 331249: 3 
Other securities........ 0-7 0-8} 0-7 0-7 
Silver CAGE. 35.0 0860005 >. o 0-0} 0-6 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 2; O-2} O-2) 0-2 
fine Mls acannedc cas 168 9901168 “00;168 a -00 
Depostts : 
NS oksdecdlcccanas aed | asl o-a 7-8) 6-8 
Wabaneh Goddedasdts ath | 187-8} 222-2) 214-1) 208-1 
CURSE < ccccsccecesesss 52-7) 64-6) 57-0} 58-2 
Wilh oc: conben ac derss! | 249 0 286 -2) 278 -9| 273-1 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Goverment ....ccccces | 215-1 259 -0} 242 4 230 -0 
Discounts, etc.......... | 4-4 11-2) 8-6] 12-5 
WUE Loncauieaescewvedce .| 13-8) 13-9 14-3) 14-5 
re ....-| 233°3) 284-1) 265-5) 257-0 
Banking depart. PG ies: 33-6} 20-1) 3) 34-0 
% % | i a 
~ Propostion ""s.... 66.604. 13-4 4 7" i a4 8 2-4 
* Government debt is £11,015,100 3; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,200 million 
to £1,250 million on November 27, 1944. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 


£ thousands 


| Week Aggregate 

Ended from Jan. 1 to 

; Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 

ae Sey 22, 20, 

} 1944 1945 1944 1945 
Working days :— 6 | 6 | 21 19 
Birmingham..... 1,665 2,112 6,512 6,452 
ee 1,312 1,587 6,328 5,436 
Ro sate 2 75 683 2,291 2,177 
| ee 592 | 637 1,977 2,163 
ee eee 1,158 1,289 | 3,740 3,702 
ROE. cn66 bes 883 | 1,005; 3,072 3,196 
Liverpool ....... 4,817 5,461 | 14,871 | 15,595 
Manchester...... 3,276 | 3,613 | 10,669 | 10,603 
Newcastle....... ' 41,845 1,879 6,046 5,149 
Nottingham ..... 442 526 1,337 1,712 
Sheffield ........ | 862 | 1,272 3,856 4,063 
Southampton.... 214 | 234 537 | 551 
FETE cece | 17,741 | 20,098 61,236 | 60,799 
Dublin®......... 8,320 | 9,144 | 25,796 | 20,068 

| 


| 


. 15, 1944, and Jan. 13, 1945. 
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a THE ECONOMIST, January 27, 1945 THE 
OVERSEAS BANK | RESERVE BANK OF INDIA RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
RETURNS Miilion rupees Million £N.Z.’s 
' Jan. | Dec. | Dec. | Jan. ; Jan. need -—_— 
14, 22, | 29, | 5, | 12, Nov. | Nov. | N J 
U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE ASSETS 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | "22, | 6, | BY = 
sae a Goid coin & bullion.| 444) 444444) 444) 444 saci ‘94. 
Million $’s aupeneele...... 158} 175/ 178 163) 155 ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 19qq 
; : } - Gold and stg. exch. ....... 31-89) 37-32! 38-31) 3g. 
Balances abroad ...| 1,287) 3,528) 3,423) 3,327) 3,521 Advances to State 38-39) 25-88) 2 } 83 
: Sterling securities. .| 7,448] 8,913, 9,043) 9,143| 9,243 AGVERISS CD SEANB. . «+++ oa) <9 5-88! 25-88 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks Jan. 7% Jan. | Jan. Ind. Govt. rup. sec 583 578| 578 78) 78 eee ee 10 +32) 11-74) 11-74) 11.7% ; 
oe | | 22, | 28, iomae.....1. wa. bn Mell fen ibs LiaBiLitis = 
Gold certifs. on hand and) 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 “Saa,§ * Bank notes.......-.-.++. 34-95! 38 -08) 37-99) 37.99 | 
ue from Treasury ..... 19, 501| 17,837] 17,806) 17,786 ae tan en —_ | : 910) Demand liabs.: State....| 15°88) 10°31) 9-10) 9. bold & 
Total reserves ........... | 20,120 18,690) 18,685] 18.679 ea — n — aoe a es — Banks and others ........| 29°53 ,. 34) 27-51) 27 2 ” Co: 
Total cash reserves .......! 360 245 267) 283 RB: — “getty we 734 "163 759 677 "E87 Reserve to sight liabs. . “139 *6%|50 5/51 -29 0/81 8% Hill (Richa 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. Ai,905| 28,730 38.0071 18451 | 5°" -'--°"*"-""les oy len on len eules-oe ese, | Fin 
Total loans and secs. . | 11,964; 18,768) 19,041) 18,784 _— = nae eee ar: Davenport 
Total resources. ...... 34,167! 40,089) 39,710) 39,827 ial aa - i acl ulliner’s | 
Loaaeerins CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA | AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH | ” 
F.R. notes in cirn. .... | 16,906; 21,743) 21,695) 21,665 113 ana . Tk sans > . Gas 
olaie ade ete ons. 1'120| 1'300| 1'300| 1°300 Million paper pesos BANK—Million £A/s a etees 
Mr. bank res. dep... 13,014) 13,921) 14,057] 14,156 Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. ae OS 
Govt. deposits ...... 404, 592) 528 334 BC ae 4 Vr % Jan, | Dec. | Dec. | Jan. | aa Ane 
Total deposits ..... 15,376| 16,122! 16,175, 16,028 ASSETS 1943 | 1944 | 1944 | 1944 3, | 18, | 25,1/°2° | Mo 
Total liabilities ......... .) 34,167) 40,089) 39,710, 39,827 | Gold at home............ 1,073) 1,243) 1,243) 1,242 ASSETS 1944 | 1944 | 1944 | 1945 Enfield Cy: 
Reserve ratio......... - 62 -3% 149 -4% 149 -3% 149 -6%% Other gold and for. exch. ..| 2,029) 2,524| 2,498) 2,529 Gold and English ster. .. 41-79) 50-80) 50-86) 50-86 
Bank AND TREASURY | Non. Int. Govt. bonds.... 105| 92 92) 91 Other coin, bullion, etc. . 9-08) 21-51) 21-23) 22-39 Asahan Ru 
RESOURCES } Treasury bonds .......... 391) 768) 768) 768, Call money, London 57 +86) 135 -28'136 -89)139.53 | Bandar Su 
Monetary gold stock... .. .; 21,938, 20,619) 20,593) 20,572 LIABILITIES Secrts. and Treas. bills 244 -37/237 -66/229 -01/235-83 | Bantardaw 
Treasury & bank currency.| 4,093) 4, 130 4, aoe 4,129 Notes in circulation....... 1,796) 2,197) 2,210) 2,263 Discounts and advances 19-00) 20-81) 20-92) 20-19 | Braunston 
LIABILITIES | Deposits: Government... 504, 631) 631) 620 LiABILITIES Bukit Kaj 
Money in circulation...... 20,408) 25, 326 25, 257| 25,209 OS See | 1,015} 1,321) 1,302) 1,339 Notes issued............. 165 -26/198-24/202 -49/203 -9§ Bukit Sela 
Treasury cash and dep. -| 2,731! 2,960! 2,900) 2,704 Certs. of participation..... 7] 148) 137 127 Deposits, etc. .. ...+, 481 -85'201 -02,192 -25:203 -9¢ Kali Glaga 
Reserve ratio........++- = -/88 +39, 183-9", 183-69 183 60 Ratanui R 
- ee a _ Tambira § 
. . Star & ( 
INDUSTRIAL PROFITS Amalgam: 
— (J 
° rar 
The following three tables give the material for companies vs : i National € 
: : : 5 y . TABLE : PROFITS BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS . oc 
which published their reports in the third quarter of the year 5 mak PROI oe we ane } United Se: 
which is not repeated in the cumulative tables given each : : Cardinal 1 
quarter. Full publication will be resumed in respect of the ae popes (0008) Debenture 
figures for the fourth quarter companies. No. "Maw aaas 7 4 Old Basis Foreign 
Group ot 7 7 : ie or _ 
_ ' | Third Seo 
TABLE I | Preceding Latest | Preceding | Latest ¢ 
‘ bs ge Year Year | Year Year , 
494 THIRD QuARTER CoMPANIES’ Gross PROFITS— ae 
New Basis (tn £000’s) i = £ 12 £ A Brooke T< 
; Financial Land ...... 43 5,269 6,936 2,317 | 3,252 | Dussex Bi 
(All figures gross) Investment Trusts . . 29 2,458 2,481 927 | 968 | Ley’s Fou 
_ ; pote Beevty- he 1 767 | 791 | 534 | = Liebig’s E 
" Vear f | , i si otels, Restaurants. ... 4 343 | 304 140 132 ister (R. 
Year 3 Year 2 Year 1 aot Latest Newspapers ...... ceases 18 2,865 3,176 | 1,519 1,620 eta : " 
Preceding Preceding | Preceding Year Shi . - : adam 
1941 1942 1942 (1944) Snipping...... oes / 2,691 | S215 | 1,299 1,594 Radcliffe’: 
( ) (1942) (1945) 345) Telegr: iphs and Telephones. } 140 | 144! 53 52 Radio Re: 
ee os se ree de oe a ee on = Tramway and Omnibus. . . l 231 219 | 114 109 Rio de Jar 
; | | | % 9 vo Warehousing .......... 3 893 | 903 435 442 : 
All interest ....... 5,702 | | 5,303 7°5 | 5,080 7 9 | 4,873 | 6-3 Entertainments. . S 1,545 | 1,508 | 587 714 on 
Preference divs... |18381 | 19-5 13,353 | 18-9 |13,265 | 18-2 | 13,587 | 17-4 Oks. 8 S718 | 51548 | 4,012 3,897 | Viners Li 
Equity divs. ...... | 35,825 | 52-4 | 37,71 ,702 | 53-7 | 39,942 | 54-8 | 42,172 | 54-0 Rubber... 2 | Dr. 38 | "59 | Dr.’ 62 | "23 —_— 
tied ‘ sate — DOR 5.0500 >, a 1,105 | 1,080 | 910 | 894 
ne *% , 54, 914 | | 80-2 358° | 80-1 | 58, 287° | | 80 0 | 60, 632 | 77-7 Breweries and Dis tiller ries.. | 35 12,150 | 12,302 5,662 | 5,990 ond 
ree reserves anc | Food, Confectionery, ete... | 18 4,050 | 4,450 | 2,466 2,662 
carry forward... 11,900 | 17-4 | 12,076 7-2 | 12,324 | | 16-9 | | 14, 316 | 18-4 Shops and Stores at. 20 2'687 | 2.897 | 1,328 | 1,369 ews 
Other savings*.... | 1,698 | 2-4, 1,910 2-7 a 2,220 | 3-1} 3,080; 3-9 Nc 13 1,921 | 1803 883 1,054 
ee ae AE eae eta re ne SED wis sn ies te 72 " 16 63 | 60 
Profits before tax, _ F i. Building Materials . . 20 1,403 1,211 733° | 593 
after E.P.T. .... | 68,512 | 100 | 70,344 | 100 |72,831 | 100 |78,028 | 100 Electrical Equipment... . 6 1,528 | 1,550 757 | ta! 
Percent of Yer3) a ee es ostezas> 15 3,058 3,716 | 1,821 | 1,910 
j ron and Stee : 18 7,157 8,265 3,055 3,215 
preceding....... 100.0 102.7 106.3 113.8 Motors and Cycles 12 3,909 3.732 1,914 | 1,914 
Re eee cena een cea Engineering ..... 24 1,410 1,496 729 | 768 | of mat 
Rate of tax applied m , Shipbuilding ...... 2 { 1,219 1,209 589 | 585 — the bul 
in grossing up. . 10/- 10/- 10/- 10 Other Companies . $1 __ 8,310 8959 | 4,489 __ 5,050 been sc 
° "Redemption — funds, deferred repairs, etc. (grossed up at corresponding rates Totals .........6...... 494 72,831 78,928 37,234 40,197 result s 
of tax). week a 
official 
TABLE II ‘ . 
. THE ECONOMIST PROFIT FIGURES oo 
DISTRIBUTION OF PROFITS AND RETURN UPON CaPITALt ie y 
The defects of company accounts and the complications ow 
tlie cil ieee chi ait itiimente of income-tax make it impossible to present statistics of 14-14% 
iam (Groh profits in a simple, standardised form. The following jf money, } 
ate Se pape aice a Meceieihcaseasadtsntetees definitions may assist the reader :— at call, { 
| . : 
Pref. | Ord. |ToFree| ps | preg | Eamed| Paid (a) Gross and Net Profits—Gross profits are profite a 
Div. | Div. | Reserves ; * | on Ord. | on Ord. before payment of standard income-tax (bur after par of e: 
such other taxes as EPT and NDC). Net profits are United 
1941 | % ° oy oe | » 9 o profits after tax. In many cases, figures of gross $ (4-86 
ist quarter... | 49°79 73-1 | 9-2 i | fa 16-3 14°5 profits can be calculated only by adding back what os 
Re kk si 23-4 659 107 ‘4 6-3 10 $ 23 appear to be the appropriate amounts of tax to the ugal 
mm sees | 25: | 6 . 9 | 12-1 | : an, 
ath > 1... 1 29-5 | Sa. | 16-4 | 46 | 6-4 | 10-9 | 8-4 nat Rigen gublened. 5 teat 
Whole Year... 23-4 | 5 | 14 | 46 | 66 | 124 | 106 (b) Accounting Period and Reporting Period.—Company 
2 reports are published some time after the end of the Fixed 
1942 | | | | cod i . Pesetas | 
Ist quarter.... | 19-9 | 7-3 | 8:8 42) 69 | 170 ! 15-1 period in which the profits were earned. The figures te 
Mma, ...04 834 63-4 12-8 43 | 59 | 99 | 8-3 can be grouped by the quarter in which they are | 4.4 Jeni 
new sasis | | published (i.e., by the reporting period) or by the Exynt. 
: , . : 
Ist quarter.... , 176 | 63-8 | 186 4-7 6-0 | 17-3 | 13-4 quarter in which the company’s financial year ends | geigian | 
fed, = «sss | B15 54-6 24-1 46 | 60 | 1146 8-6 (1.e., by the accounting period). Specia 
we un .| 20-8 | 59-5 | 19-7 | 48 | 6-3 | 12-0 10-0 . : : aan 
4th -| 256 | 50-0 | 24-4 | 49 | 6-4 | 344 9-4 (c) Old Basis and New Basis.—On the old basis the net § 2° rate< 
Whole Year... | 209 568 | 223 | 47 6-2 | 13:9 | 100 profit consisted of preference and ordinary dividends 
1943 as published, whether gross or net, plus actual allo- 
Ist quarter.... | 18-3 | 60-3 | 21-4 | 4-7 6-2 | 18-5 | 13-3 cations to free reserves. Total profit was the largest New 
and, ....; 230 | 60° | 165 | 44 | 65 | 1046 8-3 figure of the profit and loss account, excluding capital ° 
=" * oat us) esl eel ot os. | te profits and transfers from reserves. The figure was | —-— 
Whole Year... 206 | 57-7 21-7 | 47) 63 | 145 | 10-6 struck before depreciation if that was disclosed. On fF Cables :- 
the new basis no net profit figure is provided. It London. 
1944 | can be obtained by deducting from the gross the ontrea 
Ist quarter.... | 18°5 | 61-1 | 21-4 4:2 6°3 18-0 | 13-5 . s . Zuricht 
and, ....1 188 58-7 | 22-5 | 4:3 | 60 13-4 | 9-7 appropriate rate of tax. _The gross profit is the gross J Buenos. 
Sed 2222, 18-6 | 7-7 | 23-7 | 4-2 bE 6-5 | 17-2 | 12-2 total of interest and dividends plus additions to free § Riode J 
fa me ras : reserves and other savings, both grossed up at the a 
Original 1941-42 figures based on adjusted net profits old basis. Su uent stated rate of tax. Stockho! 
Pp bseq 
figures on gross profits, new basis as given in Taile I. 
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| 
Net | Available | Appropriation | Preceding Year 
Year Total Deprecia-| Profit for - ——--—--- 
Company Ended | Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb.| Distribu- || po, | | De ee 
| | Interest tion || Pref. Ord. | Rate | To Free in Total Net Ord. 
| I | | Div. Div. Reserves; Carry || Profit Profit | Div. 
; — SAS aay Ce Oe iN eS ie Se . Forward | | 
Breweries, &c. a i es oe Se £ | ae ae ; 4 Con. 263) oe ig 
ech Sept.30| 55,073) ... | 29,864) 40,833 || 14,000! 15,031 | 188 | + 833 || 62,744! 29,552 ie 
Coal, Iron and Steel | \ ; 
gil (Richard) & Co.........-..040. Sept. 30 | 68,153} 10, 095 | | 13,886 | 38,084 || | 7,594; 9 | + 6,292 31,971} 8269] 6 
Financial, Land, &c. | | | | | | , | 
Davenport (C. B.) & Brewery (Holds.) | Oct. 31 53,867 | | 46,933 154,470 5,000 | 25,000 | 10 1,695 | + 15,238 52,092 45,174 | 10 
Mulliner’s (Holdings) Sees ones | Dec. 21 | 43,600 | | 20,326 | 31,019 || 9,375 | 7,500 | 20 | + 3451 43,600 | 20,328 20 
as | | | | | 
power Gas Corporation .......... . | Sept.30| 63,730 | | 34,457 | 64,086 | ; 18,750 | 124} 15,000} + 707 || 93,248 | 26,248 | 195 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. | mg ieee | saat <a | | 
eh ashe creas ct. ; aig t 2 .. | 19,325) 5 | 646 60,169} 11, 
co Anne's Mansions and Hotel... Sept. 30 34,167 235,886 32,557 } 13,125 aes | | + 10,761 | 27,051 12 Ons Ni 
Motor, Aviation, &c. | | ; 
Enfield Cycle ~ ieanrernneness os Aug. 31 106,388 } 51,512 | 13,898 25,543 | 875 | 9,375 | 7% | | + 3,648 122,846 9,793 i 
ubber ; j | | } 
CMM oo sacaciesvesees | July 31 1,301 | Dr. 74 8,409 | oo, |— 74]} 2428 | 280 | Nil 
Bandar Suinatra Rubber..........-. July 31 129 Dr. 614 | Dr. 9,751 || a | — 614 i 87 | Dr. 694) Nil 
Bantardawa Rubber.............-- June 30 188 Dr. 351 | Dr. 4,383 || . 5a — 35) | 189 | o a3 Nil 
Braunston (Malay) Rubber......... Sept. 30 585 Dr. 239 1,490 |) | See — 239} 576 | D Nil 
Bukit Kajang Rubber ............- June 30 1,269 398 2,828 || el } + 398 1, a 238s Nil 
Bukit Selangor Rubber ............ Mar. 31 177 Dr. 1,077 13,427 | | eae | — 1,077 Dr. 1,447 | Nil 
Kali Glagah Rubber ...........000. Sept. 30 2,398 2,398 3,583 ea | + 2.398 || 38 | Dy. 998 | Nil 
TENE ov ec2 6s s0ccsaveeve June 30 495 4,727 991 |) ' ieee. 8 + 4,727 335 | Dr. 1,812 | Nil 
_Tambira Rubber... .....eeeeee June 30 3,322 3,322 | Dr. 2,259 | es + 3,222 4| Dr. 481 | Nil 
Shops and Stores | | | | 
" Finlay & Co. aecccgcneeseeteetee: | Sept. 30} 106,225 | 14,303 | 22,138 | 35,653 1,250}  17,500| 10 | 5,000 | — 1,612 || 100,192) 21,804 | 10 
extiles | 
Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust.... | Aug. 31 461,033 50,522 75,183 136,346 31,417 33,465 168t} ee + 10,301 587,678 | 50,012 Sat 
meres (5. ©. & F.) .. ..ccccosecce Nov. 30 43,495 ae 36,995 71,248 5,000 31,250 | 22 ~ is 745 38,065 35,065 124 
Tramway and Omnibus | 
National Oinnibus and Transport.... | Dec. 31 165,184 i 91,096 120,548 || 17,500 | 68,750 | | 53 §,000 | — 154 165,044 90,956 
United Service Transport ....+.+.+: Sept.30| 40,646 | 5,611]  10,033| 10,129 9,455 | 509 13-614). | + © = 69 || = 38,704 | 9,801 [3 él 
rusts | 
Cardinal Investment Trust ......... Dec. 31 Shi37 lk. 13,075 18,374 5,205 4,835 7b | 3,000 | + 35 19,240 8,936 6 
Debenture Corporation. ..........-. Dec. 31 223,910 ee 80,582 156,354 || 25,625 51,250 10 | aca + 3,707 219,677 78,337 10 
Foreign Railways Investment Trust | Oct. 31 10,778 | . | 597 49,534 a So or aoa + 597 11,784 | 943 | Nil 
Second Scottish Eastern Investment. | Nov. 30 81,157 | ° | 23,621 62,277 12,059 8,062 | 5 | a + 3,500 79,419 22,738 5 
Second Scottish United Investors.... | Dec. 15 68,845 | J | 17,761 37,403 11,906 3,938 | 2% wee i} + 1,917 62,907 14,202 1; 
Third Scottish Northern Investment , Dec. 15 46,073 | ‘ | 20,606 40,217 | 15,000 3,000; lk a | + 2,606 44,876 20,030 14 
Other Companies | | | | | 
Berry Hill Brickworks ...........-. | Dec. 31 5,968 | 2,983 3,308 3,250 eo | od] oe Fe SOR Oe Seen 
MS BORGUSETIOS. . 0 occ scvcccccccs | Nov. 30 | 90,396 | sos 77,090 121,070 | 27,450 16,562 123 10,000 + 23,078 || 17, 965 | 64,945 124 
Brooke Tool Manufacturing ........ | Sept. 30 | 45,480 ai 13,626 43,788 |) a | 20,000 20 aes — 6,374 42,838 12,932 20 
Dussex Brothers & Co...... ....... Oct. 31 } 76,1355 3,335 9,385 30,320 || 1,826 | 6,256 124 st + 1,303 17.268 12,424 12% 
Ley’s Foundries and Engineering.... | Sept. 30 | 132,123 igs 65,370 119,257 |} 11,250 30,250 11 | 25,000} — 1,130 88,620 43.666 ll 
Liebig’s Extract-of Meat ........... | Aug. 31 514,117 | os 206,173 384,672 25,000 160,000 8t | aa | + 21,173 380,216 13,820 8t 
RE Ms CEPR, occvccscscccces | Sept. 30 399,221 43,029 116,235 188,759 9,000 56,000 16 | - 50,000 | + 1,235 399,383 101,049 16 
TT i eee | Oct. 31 | 44,544 an 8,352 13,950 6,600 ane ean ae + 1,752 | 60,188 19,364 | Nil 
Radcliffe’s Edible Products......... | Sept. 30 6,125 | 282 1,013 1,329 |} 1,800 se «-- |Dr.1,000\} + 213 |) 7,218 1,647 12 
EE | Aug. 31 113,753 ns 22,726 66,753 2,750 10,000 20 | Mee + 9,976 114; 802 23,116 20 
Riode Janeiro Flour Mills & Granaries | Sept.30 | 146,913 a 57,830 114,682 | oe 54,593 + ada + 3,237 135,870 | 54,969 8 
Steel Barrel Scammells, &c. ........ June 30 | 45,273 3,500 17,480 27,105 3,438 | 13,750 20 5,000 | — 4,708 45,001 22,254 | 20 
SINE EANDNG. ccccccscccceeces } July 31 | 97,958 40,514 49,911 79,545 sete | 35,989 18 | oaks + 13,922 91,055 | 43,843 18 
INNES 654 ve0d0éueec issues | Dec. 31,43 79,352 5,726 11,638 50,775 3,712 18,000 3» | — 10,074 66,933 | 38,622 30 
A cccientnseciesgiee hibit ieeisgcensnasscis lbtagescaes issn tsbetapebdeincsicenslgian eRe Ris AE 
Totals (£000's) : \No. of Cos.| | 
January 10 to January 24, 1945..... | 42 3,480 | 228 1,263 2,428 273 POE ee 119\} + 125 3,462 960 
January 1 to January 24,1945 ...... 56 8,033 755 | 2,666 4,685 | 616 1,605 ie | 896| + 149 _ 1,271 
i 
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of maturities, but this factor did not help the market because 
the bulk of the current maturities are in official hands, having 
been sold by the market prior to the turn of the year. As a 
result special assistance has again been required, and given, this 
week and has taken the form of sales of February bills to the 
official agent. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
January 18th and January 25th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 1 
14-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
money, #-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. 
at call, 4%; at notice, 3%. 


Exchan: nge Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
unchanged between January 18th and January 25th. (Figures in brackets are 


Discount rates: Bank 
%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
-l4%; 3 months, 11-14%. Day-to-day 

Bank deposit rates, $%. Discount deposit 


par of exchange). 
om States. $ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-03%. Canada. 
$ (4-862) 4°43-47; mail transfers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -22}) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 1975-2004. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 


Krona (18-15%) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West indies. Fibrin (12-11) 7-58-62. 
Portugal. Escudos (/1() 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-8456 (buying); Uruguay 
76597 p. (buying). 


Fized Rates for Payment at Bank of England A aang Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lir 


Market Rates.—The following rates remained st between January 18th 
and January 25th. 


Egypt. Piastres (973) 97§-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}§-184d. 
Belgian Congo. Francs 1764-3. China. National $3-34. tran. RI. 128-130. 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
no rate of exchange is quoted in London. 


_NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 















































New York Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
on 17 18 19 20 22 23 24 
Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents 
London....... | 4024§ | 4024§ | 402)§ | 4024$ | 4023§ | 4028§ | 4024§ 
Montreal...... 90-125 | 90-520 | 90-250 | 90-310 | 90-310 | 90-310 | 90-250 
Zurichf....... 23°50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 | 23-50 
Buenos Aires.. | 24-80* | 24-78* | 24-78" | 24-78% | 24-78" | 24-80® | 24-78 
Rio de Janeiro. 5-19 5-19 5-19 5-39 | §-19 § +19 5-19 
eee | 4-08 4-09 4-09 4-08 4-08 4-08 4-08 
Barcelona..... | 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm .... | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 | 23-86 
* Official Buying Rate 29-78. t Free Rate. § Bid. 


t Free of Income Tax. 











INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


“THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 


























(1927 = 100) 
Mar. | Aug. | Jan Jan. | Jan. 
._*) a | 2, | ‘16, 
1957* | 1939 | 1944 1945 | 1945 
Cereals and Meat .......... ' 93-0 | 66-9 | 108-7 | 107-7 | 1080 
Other Foods .............. | 70-4 | G2-L | 107-3 | 107-3 | 107-5 
IEE ocestccsceacinen | 742 | 54 92-7 | 103-9 | 1039 
Nees chien ate | 113-2 | 95-4 | 136-9 | 145-5 | 1455 
Miscellaneous.............. | 870 | 174 128-9 | 128-9 | 128-9 
—_—_— CC OOOO Son —s—swn—ns see ee —_——_— 
Complete tadex............ |_ a2 | 03 | 146 | 118-2 | 118-3 
es sndess caverns | 119-9 | 90-8 | 157-7 162-6 | 163-7 
‘ 
* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. 
COST OF LIVING INDEX 
(July, 1914 100) 
cenit ae i 
First Day of | ' uel and | Other All 
Month ues —_ | Clothing ‘Light | Ttems | Items 
ao -——_. —-——— ~ — : oe — 
Weights | 1 | 2 rt 2 it woo oe 
Sept., 1939 ...... | 138 | 162 | 208 182 2 179 | 155 
1940 ...... | 166 164 | 295 =| «6318 | «319 | S18? 
DER sees. 166 | 164 | 380-385} 228 230 199 
Tiswess | 160 | 164 | 395-400) 240 | «265 | 200 
asc | 166 164 | 6 45 | «ote | sal] 
{ | | | 
Nov. 1943....... , 168 16s | 340-345 44 | ont | 199 
Dy ae Vseenie 168 | 164 | 340-345} 244 | 291 199 
Jan. 1944....... 168 | 164 | 40-345) 244 | 291 | 199 
Nov. 1944....... | 1s | 164 | 345-350| 966 | 291 | 201 
Se eeaeeiid | 168 | 164 | 345-350 | 264 291 | #201 
Jan. 1945....... |, may. | i wo. =| 202 





Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
(Continued on page 136) 
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The “Economist” Sensitive Index.—There was no change 
in the index during the week ended January 23rd. The 
complete index (1935=100) was 158.6; crops 135.7; and raw 
materials 185.5. 


Hill Sheep Subsidy—The Secretary of State for Scotland 
announced in the House of Commons last week that it has 
been decided to grant continued financial assistance to hill 
sheep farmers in Great Britain. In Scotland a subsidy of 
7s. 6d. will be paid for each eligible ewe in a flock at Decem- 
ber 4, 1944. In England and Wales subsidy will also be payable 
at the full rate of 7s. 6d. in respect of eligible ewes in self- 
maintained flocks, but where a flock is maintained by purchase 
of ewes, shearlings, or ewe lambs of mountain breeds and/or 
where a flock of hill ewes is producing cross bred or half-bred 
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lambs, only half the standard rate of subsidy will be paid. The 
standard rate of subsidy last year was 6s. 


Wool Cloth Rebate Scheme.—The scheme, announced last 
September, to reduce the price of utility wool cloth of the kinds 
used for outerwear by amounts sufficient to offset on the average 
the increased costs of making up, has now been worked out, 
and comes into operation on February Ist. 


Utility Fur Coats.—Directions permitting the manufacture of 
utility fur coats are to be issued shortly. The coats will be of 
sheepskin, rabbitskin and other inexpensive furs, and manuv- 
facturers’ prices will range up to £18. Retail prices, including 
tax, for full-length coats will range from £16 12s. 6d. to £29 
18s. 6d. Unlke other utility garments, fur coats will not be 
exempt from purchase tax. The rate of tax will be fixed at 164 
per cent. 








THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated Dy Kvys! Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - « £3,000,000 


ramones ama Agencies throughout INDIA ang the EAGT 
APPILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD SANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agensice 
The Bank offers o compiete Banking Service and provides 

eateptional facilities for fmancing every description of trade witk 

has for Fixed Periods or repayabie at call or at short aoties 

ete received at rates which may be ascertained on applicatien. 
The beak elec undertakes Trustesships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
GHARLES ti STREET, HAYMARKET, 
Manchester Graneh: 61, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


28, S.W.1 


ee a RR Ee A a 


RATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony anc Uganda. 


Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
BRANCHKS: 
Madras 
Mandalay 
Nuwara 
Eliya 
Rangoon 


Aden and 
Aden Point 

Amritsar 

Bombay 


Kisumu 
Mombasa 
Nairobi 
Nakuru B.A, 
‘Entebbe 

Jinja } Uganda 
Kampala 


Tanganyika Territory 
£4,000,000 


Kenya 
Colony 
British 


qs. india) 
Colombo 
Delhi 
Calcutta Kandy 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar 
Dar-es-calaam Mwanza Tangs wee ese 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... 
PAID-UP CAPITAL... £2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Bunking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorshipe also undertaken. 








REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPARY LTB. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,500,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - - - - - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - - - £155,000,000 


(1948 Acooounts) 








UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
STEVENSON LECTURESHIP IN CITIZENSHIP. 


The University Court will consider in April next an appointment 
to the Stevenson Lectureship in Citizenship, tenable in the first 
instance for a maximum period of five years from 1st October, 
1945, or from such date as may be arranged. The appoint- 
ment will be full-time. The stipend will be £800 per annum. with 
superannuation. All who may bé interested are asked to com- 





municate with the undersigned, who will supply further 
particulars. 
ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 
Secretary of University Court 
January, 1945. 
CCOUNTING MACHINES. Two Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Universal Accounting Machines, 11 Registers, 2 Crossfooters, 
Electric Carriage Return, 24 inch Platen. Good condition. Best 


offers. Further particulars or inspection.—Tarslag, Limited, 
Wolverhampton. 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP $20,000,006 
RESERVE FUNOS STERLING - -« = = £&7,1256,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - $20,000,000 


Head Office (temporarily), 
®, GRACECHURCH 


STREET, LONDON, &.C.2. 


Chief Manager: A. Morss, O0.B.E. 
AND AGENOIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
TAB FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANE (TRUSTEE) LIMITED, 
%, Gracechurch Street, E.C.8, a company incorporated in England and 
ap affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, is 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 


Full particulars may be had on application. 


BRANOHES 





COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agenctes 
Australian Government. throughout Australie 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transaeted 
Bankers to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the 
Government of the State of Queensiand, the Government of the State 
of South Australia, the Government of the State of Western Australia, 
the Government of the State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings 
















Bank of Australia, 8.946 Agencies at Post Offices in Australia. 
At at 80th June, 1944—General Bank Balances «.. £399, 100,908 
Savinge Bank Balances we -- 800,286,768 

Note Issue Department ~— «+» 199,686,043 

Rural Credits Department - 2.472.058 

Mortgage Bank Department coo 1,360,438 

Other items... a one ess 22,820,811 

£925 076,060 


\onnacemenenenee ES 
A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
Lendon Office: 86, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HUUSE, STRAND, W.C. 





ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND No. 230 


NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN that a DIVIDEND of 14 per cent., 
being at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum upon the paid-up 
Capital Stock of the Bank, has been DECLARED for the three 
months ending 28th February, 1945, and will be PAYABLE at the 
Bank and its branches on and after ist March, 1945, to share- 
holders of record 31st January, 1945. 


By order of the Board, 
E. B. McINERNEY, London Manager. 


6 Lothbury, London, E.C.2. 18th Janvary, 1945. 





CCOUNTANT. Robson, Morrow and Co. are seeking an out- 

standing man. A Chartered Accountant or equivalent, with 
wide industrial and executive experience, who could be trained 
in modern management and accounting methods for advisory 
work of national importance. Four-figure commencing salary and 
exceptional prospects. Age not over 38. Mark envelope ‘ Appli- 
cation.’’—Full particulars of education, qualifications and ex- 
perience to Robson. Morrow and Co., Victoria Station House, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1, 





wa you use your Dictaphone installation after the War, 
or will you have too many ? Well-known firm would nego 
tiate now for latest types to acquire when hostilities, cease.— 
Please write Managing Director, Box No. X 3,515, Samson Clarks, 
57, Mortimer Street, London, W. 1. 





PERSONAL 


A SENSITIVE PALATE is a great asset, enabling 
re to enjoy the finer things in life, such as T.T.T. 
agnums Cigarettes, blended from the most mellow 
| tobacco by WHITMORE & BAYLEY, 92, Wigmore 
| Street, W.1. Established 1823. 100, 13/4; 500, 


65/6; 1,000, 130/-. Post Free. Sample flat: 50 for 6/8. 
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